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Chronicle 


Czechoslovakia.—Before leaving the United States, 
after a propaganda tour which seems to have achieved 
very little, Bishop Gorazd Pavlik, Orthodox Bishop of 
. Olomouc, in Moravia, condemned in 
ris a ica the daily New Yorksky Dennik of 

Catechism December 24, 1922, the atheistic draft 
catechism of the “ Patriarch”’ Dr. Farsky, in which God 
is represented as only the living law of nature and Christ 
as simply one of the men remarkable in the evolution of 
mankind. He stated that the.Czechoslovakian Church ad- 
hered to the, Nicean-Constantinopolitan Creed. But im- 
mediately after its publication the catechism was accepted 
by the overwhelming majority of the members of the sect 
as the correct expression of its “ Faith.” In October, 
1922, it was approved by the diocesan councils of both the 


sectarian dioceses of Bohemia and by the new diocese of 


Silesia as the “ Catechism of the Czechoslovakian Church ” 
and the textbook to be used in religious instruction. Since 
November 23, after the defeat of the Orthodox movement 
at Olomouc, it was introduced into schools in Gorazd’s 
own diocese and the periodical Za Pravdou, In Search. of 
Truth, formerly Gorazd’s organ, now quite openly backs 
the principles propounded in Farsky’s catechism. When 
Bishop Gorazd after his long absence came back to Olo- 
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mouc on January 27, 1923, nobody, says the Olomouc 
Catholic daily Nasinec, awaited him at the station; he had 
to take a taxi and drive to town. - 


Catholic organization in Czechoslovakia is progressing 
slowly perhaps, but steadily. Political organization is 
carried on by the Popular party. New links in the Cath- 
olic defense organizations are to be 
added in 1923 by a number of Coun- 
cils of Catholic Parents and Friends 
of Catholic Education, approved and recommended in the 
latest Joint Pastoral of the Bishops of the republic. The 
ultimate end of the Catholics is to secure denominational 
schools maintained by the State. The mentality and 
methods of the teachers in elementary schools, about half 
of whom are enemies of everything Catholic, makes that 
end necessary, although its attainment will not be easy. 
A specially gratifying sign of Catholic activity is the great 
simultaneous mission held in almost all the parishes of 
Prague during the Lenten season. 

The Holy See has appointed the Archbishop of Prague 
to be the Ordinary of the Czechoslovakian army ; the latter 
has granted to the Chief Chaplain of the army the juris- 
diction of a Vicar General. Besides him there are forty- 
one military curates, not too many, especially if we take 
into account the fact that the very few adherents of the 
Czechoslovakian sect in the army have nine military 
curates of their Faith for their spiritual welfare. 

A negative argument for religion was again afforded 
when, on January 5, 1923, a Communist youth, nineteen 
years of age, very dangerously wounded Mr. Rasin, the 
excellent Czechoslovakian Minister of Finance, by a shot 
in the back, while the latter was leaving his house in order 
to drive to his office. Questioned by the police as to his 
religious affiliation, the would-be assassin replied proudly : 
“No religious denomination; that goes without saying.” 


Catholic 
Activities 


Germany.—An official compilation was recently issued 
of Germany’s payments to the Allies, made between 
November, 1918, and September, 1922, in fulfilment of 
- hina : the Versailles peace treaty and of sup- 

plementary agreements. It places the 

of Pavments Made a nount at 45,600,000,000 gold marks. 
If German losses in the execution of the treaty are also 
taken into account, it is declared that the total payment 
has been 56,500,000,000 gold marks. Inclusion of the 
value of Alsace-Lorraine and of the former German 
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colonies brings the grand total to 100,000,000,000 gold 
marks. The official compilation follows: 

5,600,000,000 gold marks for Imperial and State property in 
ceded territory. 

1,000,000,000 marks for Sarre mines. 

1,900,000,000 for non-military property left on the German 
front. 

2,300,000,000 for rolling (railroad) material and Rhine bridges. 

6,000,000,000 for ocean going and inland water vessels. 

2,300,000,000 for coal and coke at world market prices. 
11,700,000,000 for German property abroad. 

8,600,000,000 for transferred claims of Germany against former 
Allies 

2,700.000,000 for cash payments. 

3,500,000,000 for other payments and deliveries. 

This makes a total of 45,600;000,000 gold marks. To this 
sun are to be added German losses in execution of the terms of 
the peace treaty. 

1,400,000,000 gold marks for surrendered warships, excluding 
the Scapa Flow fleet. 

6,300,000,000 for other military disarmament. 

2,700,000,000 for industrial disarmament. 

500,000,000 for internal expenditures. 

The total of these figures represents the sum of 56,500,- 
000,000 gold marks, equaling 282,500,000,000,000 paper 
marks at the rate of 20,000 to the dollar. 


Italy.—Premier Mussolini is evidently determined to 
give the forces of Socialism and Communism no rest. 
He recently asserted in the Chamber of Deputies that 
he would not hesitate to carry the war 
into the very camp of those whom he 
considered the enemies of peace and 
social order in Italy. The arrest, March 2, at his home 
in Milan of Menotti Serrati, editor of the advanced Social- 
ist organ, Avanti, gives the strongest possible evidence that 
he is not afraid to carry out his plans. The Italian police, 
when questioned as to the reasons for the arrest of the 
Communist leader, were rather reticent, merely stating 
that the charges against Serrati were approval of, and 
incitement to, crime, and plotting against the safety of 
the State. 

Serrati left Italy, October 25, of last year, at the head 
of an Italian delegation to attend the meetings of the 
Third Internationale. This congress issued a proclama- 
tion to the Italian proletariat in which it was urged that 
it should forget its internal dissensions and unite its 
forces against the Fascisti, who were referred to in in- 
sulting terms, while the proletariat was described as hav- 
ing been reduced to a condition resembling that of Chinese 
coolies. The proclamation was published January 21, 


Arrest of 
Serrati 


1922, in the Avanti. Warrants of arrest were immedi- 
ately issued, not only against Serrati as the head of the 
Italian delegation, but also against all the members of 
the delegation who had signed the-proclamation. Return- 
ing to Italy, secretly, Serrati, found the offices of the 
Avanti seething with dissention and almost in open revolt 
against him. Articles had been published bitterly assailing 
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his policy of union between Maximalists and the Socialists. 
His presence soon became known to the police and he 
was constaritly under surveillance. It is now reported 
that the police intend to arrest all the directors of the 
Socialist party for having authorized the Italian delega- 
tion to go to Moscow “ to solicit the financial help of a 
foreign nation against the Italian nation.” The Socialist 
and Communist press are violently protesting against 
Serrati’s arrest. The Avanti naturally leads in denounc- 
ing the act, while the Giustizia, the Maximalist organ 
qualifies the seizure of the Socialist leader as a “ violent 
unqualifiable and arbitrary act.” Serrati’s arrest gives a 
striking proof of the decline of the Communists’ power 
in the country. Five months ago, he seemed to be all- 
powerful among those at least who everywhere were con- 
sidered dangerous foes to the best interests of the people. 
It was said of him that by the mere lifting of his finger 
he could summon the workers to dangerous strikes and 
cause such industrial unrest and stagnation that they 
would eventually cripple the nation. The Government 
that would dare arrest him would have run the risk of 
almost certain revolution. If in the arrest of the 
editor of the Avanti, Premier Mussolini and the 
Fascisti have observed constitutional guarantees, they 
may be sincerely congratulated on their courage; 
and if Serrati who according to recent dispatches 
has been released is later proved guilty of the charges 
brought against him, he should be dealt with accordingly. 
Now, more than ever, Italy needs to be purged of all 
dangerous agitators. 


Near East.—It is difficult, writes Bishop Calavassy, 
to describe religious and social conditions in Constan- 
tinople. By its situation it is a Mussulman stronghold, 

Constantinople; Ut in its past and in one-half of its 

Religious and population it is a Christian city. It 

Social Conditions is the meeting place of many religions, 
nationalities and races. Before the Young Turk revolu- 
tionary movement in 1908 serious clashes or scenes of 
violence between these various elements were compara- 
tively few. But the crisis of nationalism, which 
is felt in almost every part of the world, has also been 
felt in Constantinople, and at times with disastrous re- 
sults. Prior to the war, with the exception of the mas- 
sacres in Armenia, Christians and Mussulmans lived in 
comparative peace. The Armenian massacres, which took 
place in 1906, were due rather to the criminal fanaticism 
of Sultan Abdul Hamid, than to any direct action and 
fanaticism on the part of the Turkish people. The vari- 
ous plots, which so cynically displayed their power in 
the rise of Russian Bolshevism, also exerted their malig- 
nant influence in the East. The leaders of the “ Union 
and Progress” party, which held the reins of power in 
Turkey, were governed by the spirit of an exaggerated 
and intolerant nationalism. Under pretext of doing away 
with every non-Turkish and non-Mussulman element, 
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these men asked nothing less than the extermination of 
the very name of Christian. 

Constantinople, situated as it is under the very eyes of 
Europe, did not witness the massacres en masse, and the 
deportations, for which we have unimpeachable proof in 
the secret and impartial report of the German consul, 
D. Lepsius. Nevertheless, during the war, several Ar- 
menian families were deported and some of their mem- 
bers were killed while on the way to exile. Since then 
Christians are constantly being arrested in spite of the 
presence of Allied troops. These remain impassive and 
inactive in the preserice of these outrages, as a result of 
the cowardice of the Christian nations of Europe, which 
have so easily forgotten the promises made since 1914 to 
the Christians of the East. 

In a population of 1,200,000, there are 500,000 Mussul- 
mans, 80,000 Israelites, 25,000 Latin and Greek Catholics, 
15,000 Catholic Armenians ; the rest are Orthodox Greeks. 
Besides these we must count 60,000 Armenian Gregorians 
separated from Rome and followers of Nestorius. These 
formed a Christian population amounting to about 600,- 
000 in number, by far the most active and intelligent in 
the city, and the Turks are bent on destroying it. They 
insisted moreover on the withdrawal from Constantinople 
of the Greek Ecumenical Patriarch. This was averted 
by the protests of England and the United States. The 
Young Turk Committee wishes tc destroy the one instru- 
ment which in the past has been the bulwark of Chris- 
tianity in the East. 

On account of its separation from Rome, the Orthodox 
Church undoubtedly lost the very spirit and meaning of 
Christianity. But it would be unjust not to recognize 
that the Patriarchate has been the rock against which 
the power of Islam was broken. If Hellenism was the 
gainer by this resistance of the Greek Patriarch, that was 
only too natural in the East, where religion and national- 
ism are one. 

When Constantinople is examined from the social point 
of view, it must be admitted that revolutionary and Bol- 
shevist tendencies have been felt there as in other Euro- 
pean countries, but in a lesser degree. The reason is to 
be found in the fact that in Constantinople, industry 
scarcely exists, factories are seldom to be seen, united 
labor and labor unions are unknown. Hence the soil is 
little suited to the growth of Bolshevism. Strikes are 
few, although there were some among the transport and 
electrical workers. The Turks are not yet ready for So- 
cialist ideas, because they are fatalistic and atavistic in 
religion, and always take the line of least effort and re- 
sistance. Several years will have to pass before Social- 
ism and Bolshevism gain ground in Constantinople. Con- 
stantinople, moreover, has always been a city of soldiers 
and office holders, the former all Turks, to whom must 
be added the traders with whom they must necessarily 
deal. The workmen found in the city ply their trades 
isolated from others, or at most in small groups and 
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command the slenderest means. In this respect Con- 
stantinople recalls one of the small cities of the West 
during the Middle Ages. 


In his address at Angora before the Turkish National 
Assembly now considering the terms of peace proposed 
at Lausanne, Kemal Pasha declared that the coming year 
“may just as well be one of war as 
one of peace.” In a lengthy speech, 
the Turkish leader reviewed the war 
with Greece, Turkey’s internal achievements and her 
hopes for the future. He said that if peace were attained 
the nation would devote itself to reconstruction. The 
policy of last year, of not seeking foreign loans, would 
be followed consistently, while the strengtheriing of re- 
lations with sister nations like Afghanistan and Persia 
would be one of the foremost aims of the Government, 
which likewise was consolidating its sincere relations with 
Russia. Economic relations with the Soviet Government, 
Kemal declared, were being developed, and the signing 
of an economic and consular treaty profitable to both na- 
tions was momentarily expected. There were no differ- 
ences existing between Turkey and the Balkan States, 
Kemal announced, while Turkey’s relations with the States 
of the Caucasus were good. In official circles at Paris 
the resumption of the Near Eastern Conference at Lau- 
sanne or elsewhere is expected, when the Angora As- 
sembly adopts its final attitude towards the treaty which 
they failed to sign at Lausanne. It was noted, not with- 
out apprehension in European diplomatic circles, that 
Kemal is looking for new Turkish allies in Afghanistan 
and Persia, thus pointing to a general union of the forces 
of Islam, and that friendship for Russia was openly de- 
clared. 


Angora; Turkish 
Plans and Policies 


Rome.—On the occasion of the first anniversary of 
the coronation of the Holy Father, the Osservatore 
Romano, published a brief review, or rather appreciation, 
of the achievements of Pius XI dur- 
ing the last year. The-Roman journal 
entitles its special editorial in honor 
of the Sovereign Pontiff “ Primato di Pacificazione e di 
Carita.” After recalling in a rapid, but picturesque 
sketch, the characteristics distinguishing the Pontiffs of 
the past, some holding in a preeminent degree, a “ pri- 
macy of sacrifice and martyrdom,” others “a primacy of 
discipline,” all one of incorruptible faith, the writer of 
the Osservatore sees Pius XI holding a primacy or God- 
given leadership in the cause of peace and charity. In 
a rapid survey he then reviews the events of his Ponti- 
ficate. Like Pius X and Benedict XV, Pius XI has the 
mind: and the heart of a Pontiff, a teacher, and a father. 
From the first moment of his reign, he taught the whole 
world with authority, he saw the dangers threatening the 
Church, society and the individual; he appealed to all in 
the most fatherly accents in the name of charity and love. 
At the close of this tribute to the Holy Father the Osser- 
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vatore, referring to the Pope’s Christmas Encyclical, in 
which he made an appeal to the whole world for the Peace 
of Christ in the Kingdom of Christ, adds the following 
significant comment. No other man, it says, no other 
power, no other Church or sect, ever dared to speak in 
such terms to the whole world. The entire world recog- 
nizes, say the Osservatore Romano, that only he who for 
the last twenty centuries has ever proclaimed himself the 
Vicar of Christ, teaches and defends the truth which 
Christ taught and at the same time recalls the world to the 
practise of the spirit of love and justice which He pro- 
claimed, could dare make such an authoritative appeal to 
men so forgetful of these lofty ideals. It concludes by 
affirming that in spite of all differences and dissensions 
racial, political, national and social, the world welcomed 
his lessons and warnings. 


The Ruhr.—The important German cities of Darm- 
stadt, Mannheim and Karlsruhe were included in the 
French occupation on March 3. The reason assigned for 
the seizure of the two last named Rhine ports was that 
acts of sabotage had been carried out 
on railroads and canals in the Ruhr 
valley. Darmstadt, it is said, was 
taken to secure control of the railroad roundhouses and 
junctions. The French have now assumed complete con- 
trol of both banks of the Rhine from the Alsace Lorraine 
border to the Dutch frontier. The three cities in question 
are the most important occupied in the Southern Rhine- 
land since the Ruhr action began. Karlsruhe and Darm- 
stadt are respectively the capitals of Baden and Hesse, 
while Mannheim is a most prominent transfer point for 
corn and grain, at which all shipping from the Ruhr is dis- 
tributed to lower Germany. Certain vantage points are 
at present occupied in the three cities, but the complete 
seizure is expected to follow. A few arrests were at once 
made when German officials of the railway, postal and 
telegraph services refused to carry out French orders. 

The German population continues its passive resistance, 
while the French carry out their tactics of strict repression. 
Thus the playing of Schiller’s “ Wilhelm Tell” was for- 
bidden by them at Bochum, after it had been scheduled by 
the town theater. When the Germans insisted upon open- 
ing their performance the French troops ejected the pub- 
lic as the curtain rose. At Duesseldorf the order was is- 
sued to punish the entire population for individual acts of 
sabotage if the culprit could not be found. When a 
French telephone wire was cut a fine of 1,000,000 marks 
was imposed. As the money was not forthcoming the 
Burgomaster was arrested and, according to the cable to 
the New York Times, a house-to-house collection was to 
be taken by the soldiers, to force the money from the in- 
dividual housekeepers. The German Government par- 


New Military 
Measures 


ticularly protested at Paris against the action of the 
French military authorities at Essen for requisitioning 
300 out of the 1,000 beds in the city hospital. The diph- 
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theria pavilion, it is further stated, which was already too 
small for the pressing needs of the community, had to be 
vacated instantly “ without any consideration for the fate 
of the children housed in it.” In a similar way the pa- 
tients, we are told, were forced out of two important 


clinics for skin diseases and infectional diseases of vari- — 


ous kinds. No attention was paid to the remonstrance 
of the civic authorities that they could not under the cir- 
cumstances be held responsible for the spread of epi- 
demics. “The German Government protests most vig- 
orously,” the German note continues, “against this new 
display of violence on the part of the French officials of 
the Ruhr occupation, which sets at naught the simplest 
demands of humanity, and not merely imperils the life of 
the individual patients, but threatens the entire popula- 
tion with the spread of epidemics.” The expulsion of 
the security police left Essen helpless during the mob 
attacks of March 3. But while arrests, deportations and 
imprisonments multiply there is no sign that the passive 
resistance has been broken by these measures. The situa- 
tion remains, as a correspondent to the New York Eve- 
ning Post describes it, “a costly stalemate,” although the 
French General, Degoutte, states that France can afford to 
stay a thousand years, if Germany does not yield. 


Switzerland.—The celebration of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Old Catholic Church 
of Switzerland has merely served to call attention to 

The Passing of moribund condition of this schism. 

sah There appears to be little probability 

Old Catholicism +ho+ it will live to celebrate its cen- 
tenary. It began in 1873 and soon numbered 70,000 mem- 
bers. Today, according to an estimate that may be re- 
garded as rather exaggerated, it has at the utmost 56,250. 
In the canton of Geneva, where in 1877 Old Catholicism 
worshipped in twenty-seven churches taken from the Cath- 
olic Church, it now occupies but one church, that of St. 
Germanus. Its membership in Geneva has dwindled to 
1,800. Of the twenty-seven churches just mentioned 
twenty-three have been returned to the Catholics of 
Geneva. Anglicans of both England and the United 
States once manifested a considerable attraction towards 
Swiss Old Catholicism, but that fascination has worn off. 
The Swiss Government for a time played the Schismatic 
Church against Rome, because of its quarrel with the 
latter, but that has now been made up. There is conse- 
quently little interest in the “battered remnant of old- 
ditchers,” as the members of the recent convocation are 
described in a news account, “ who started out with the 
somewhat uncertain halo of having defied the Vatican 
Council and its definitions.” Protestantism, too, has been 
declining in Switzerland, particularly that form which is 
specifically connected with this country. In Geneva itself 
the historic stronghold of Calvinism, Catholics are now 
almost as numerous as the Protestants, the former num- 
bering 85;185 and the latter 79,983. 
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The Foundations of the Christian Revelation 


Witrrw Parsons, S. J. 


First of a Series of Articles on the Evidences of Christianity 


that in all matters of religion God’s will is to be sought, 
not man’s. There are innumerable searchers after 
religious truth who never get any further in their quest 
than to ask themselves what they need and what they wish. 
But if religion is worship and service of a Supreme Being, 
and that is what it is, then surely that Being is He who is 
to be pleased in the matter, and not man. This seems to 
be a rather obvious truth, but it bears repeating, for there 
are not lacking men who seem to look on religion as a 
somewhat vague set of opinions and emotions that may be 
accepted or not, as each one sees fit. Where then are we 
to seek religious truth? Reason ofcourse tells us that 
we must worship and serve God, but it also tells us that if 
God chooses to give us some definite expression of His 
will in the matter, beyond what reason lets us know, of 
course that is the religion that we are bound to profess; 
for He is Master, we do but serve Him. Now that God 
can give some such expression to man is surely not to be 
doubted by anyone who accepts a real, personal God, infi- 
nite and all-powerful. To deny that is to limit God’s 
power. Man can express his thoughts to man. Are we to 
deny the same power to God who created man? The 
search then takes a step forward to this question: Has 
God revealed to man the way He wishes to be worshiped ? 
If we find that, then there is nothing to do but 
worship Him in that way. It is on the answer to this 
question that Christianity stands or falls, for it claims 
that God has revealed his way and that it itself is that reve- 
lation, unchangeable, and alone valid before God to the end 
of time, though man himself can progress in his knowledge 
and understanding of it. How then did God express His 
will? In the Person of Christ, who claimed to come 
from God, and dictated in God’s name certain truths 
about worshiping and serving God which make up 
the religion which bears Christ’s name. Hence the Chris- 
tian who wants to give a reasonable explanation for his 
beliefs, and others who are sincerely looking for religious 
truth, will first of all take up Christianity as a fact, and 
inquire what reason there is for stating it as a fact. In 
other words they will inquire if there has been a revela- 
tion, an expression made to man as to how God wills to be 
worshiped and served. If they find this they will discover 
a sum of statements which on His authority men are bound 
to accept. Such are for instance the assertions of Christ’s 
Divinity, the atonement, resurrection, and so on. 
How then is to be found a reasonable basis for the fact 
of Christianity as a revelation from God? In the same 
way that any other historical event is established, by the 


|: seems to be a truth largely lost sight of nowadays 


testimony of eye witnesses, and the documents they left 
behind them. Now in this case there are just such docu- 
ments purporting to give just such an account of the his- 
toric event we are looking for. These documents are called 
the Gospels, and bear the names of the authors, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John. 

The case then for us so far stands thus: We have to 
find whether the witnesses really give the account of its 
origin that Christianity claims for itself. And if we find 
that they do give such an account, then we have a histor- 
ical proof, just as for any other fact, and we must accept 
it as true. But before admitting the truth of a fact as- 
serted in documents, it is first necessary to establish an 
answer to such questions as these: Were the documents 
really written by eye witnesses? Are the documents in all 
substantials the same as the originals? Did the eye wit- 
nesses tell the truth? These are the ordinary queries asked 
about any historical document before it is given credence; 
if they are answered to the satisfaction of an inquirer, then 
he is prepared to accept the claims of these documents. 

First, then, were the documents really written by men 
who actually saw and heard what they relate? Naturally 
if a writer asserts that he was an eye witness and his as- 
sertion is supported by neither internal nor external evi- 
dence his testimony is rejected. It happens, however, prov- 
identially, that the Gospels are exceptionally well sup- 
ported by such evidence. Take Matthew to begin with. 
Everything goes to show that it was written by a Jew, 
in the very first ages of the Church, about 40-50 A. D., 
ten to twenty years after Christ’s death. His intense rev- 
erence for the Old Law, his more than seventy quotations 
from it, his preoccupation about the Messias and his con- 
tempt for the Pharisees, his evident wish to show the 
prophecies fulfilled in Jesus, his omission of all explana- 
tory references to Jewish customs and Palestinian geog- 
raphy, such as we find in the other Gospels, all show a 
Jew writing for Jews before Christianity was definitively 
cut off from Jewry, in the minds of the people. Moreover, 
this Gospel from the very first ages in the Church was 
known and quoted as that of Matthew, Apostle and dis- 
ciple of Christ. The first heretics knew it and quoted it as 
Matthew’s; the very ancient false (apocryphal) Gospels 
use it; the earliest Christian writers quote it and also refer 
to it as Matthew’s. Now the witness of these latter is de- 
cisive. They presented it as public and official teaching, 
they represented and spoke for the entire known Christian 
world at the time, they themselves were directly connected 
with the ‘Apostolic age and so had direct access to the 
truth, and moreover they were guided by the soundest 
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principles of historical science. Out of more than forty- 
four documents that related facts about Christ and the 
Apostles, they rejected all but four. No one can accuse 
them of trying to bolster up a doubtful case. 

Mark, disciple of St. Peter, is in the same secure posi- 
tion. His language betrays the Jew, but this time one 
writing for Gentiles who did not know Jewish customs or 
geography ; he certainly got his facts from eye witnesses, 
as his insistence on minutiae of time and circumstance 
shows; moreover his vivid and yet at times unfavorable 
picture of Peter proves that he was closely connected 
with that Apostle and under his influence. And once 
again the same conclusive chorus of ancient writers at- 
tributes the Gospel to him. St. Luke also, Greek physician 
and companion of St. Paul, wrote the third Gospel, ac- 
cording to the same unimpeachable witnesses, and the 
Gospel itself bears them out. It is in Greek written by 
one sure of himself in that language, and yet shows marked 
likenesses in style and matter to St. Paul’s. Finally, the 
fourth Gospel, bearing the name of St. John, written about 
90-100, has had strong influence on early Christian litera- 
ture, is freely quoted in it as St. John’s, and bears on its 
face all the evidences of having been written by a Pales- 
tinian Jew, personally and intimately acquainted with Jeru- 
salem before its fall thirty years before, and a disciple of 
Christ, for whom he shows marked personal affection. We 
are then safe in asserting that these four out of the many 
other documents rejected for want of evidence, are what 
they claim to be, the work of men who saw the events 
described or at any rate had them from men who saw 
those events. And indeed the very fact that written by 
four different men, they yet show no proved contradictions 
with each other is of first-rate evidence in any court. 

Secondly, is the text of the documents as we read them 
the very same as that of the originals written by these four 
men? The evidence in this case is of another order, and 
constitutes one of the neatest demonstrations of the kind 
ever made. The Greek text we have of them is the text 
of five manuscripts written out in the years 300-500 A. D. 
The fourth and fifth centuries knew them as we know 
them today. But we can go further back than that. As early 
as the second century many translations were made from 
the Greek into Coptic, Syriac and Latin, and these trans- 
lations are identical in matter, word for word, with the 
Greek manuscripts of the fourth century, proving the exist- 
ence of Greek manuscripts from which they were made at 
the end of the first century. And if we recall the jealous, 
almost slavish, tenacity with which the first century clung 
to everything Apostolic, we have the final link that binds 
our texts to those of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John them- 
selves. No change could have taken place in those years 
without raising a storm of protest and of this there is not a 
trace. As a matter of fact the Gospel texts have more evi- 
dence for them than any accepted text of profane writers. 
The earliest manuscripts we have of Demosthenes, 
Sophocles, Plato, Lucretius, date from more than a thou- 
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sand to fifteen hundred years aiter their writers, yet no 
one dreams of disputing their authorship. In the case of the 
Gospels, through the manuscripts and the translations, we 
get back to within at least 40 years of the death of St. 
John. The manuscripts of the classics are numbered by 
dozens, at most by hundreds; of the Gospels we have 
more than 12,000 manuscripts, while in the writers of the 
first three centuries we find over 19,000 quotations, 
enough to reconstruct almost the whole Gospels, if even 
the manuscripts did not exist. 

The third and last question ; and the evidence is complete. 
Are the men who wrote the documents we now have telling 
the truth? To know this we must again be assured of 
three things: Were these writers in a position to know 
the facts they relate? Then did they actually know the 
facts? And, lastly, were they men who would tell the facts 
as they saw them? The first question is easy. Matthew 
spent three years with Christ; John was with Him per- 
haps even longer, for he was his cousin and neighbor; 
Mark was the intimate of St. Peter, Luke of Sts. Paul, 
Philip and James, all contemporaries and eye-witnesses. 
They saw what they relate, for they were present, as we 
know from a cloud of witnesses, Christian and profane. 


- Then by every test we can apply they were truthful: the 


test of self-love ; they unhesitatingly relate things shameful 
to themselves, their lowly birth, their stupidity and dense- 
ness, their cowardice; impostors do not do that; the test 
of hero worship; they present their hero in defeat as well 
as in triumph; the test of death; they were ready to die 
and did die for the truth of their testimony ; sincerity can 
go no further. And after all is there not something in- 
herently ridiculous in the hypothesis of some moderns that 
these narratives are the work of literary swindlers a hun- 
dred years later? This is to suppose that unlettered men, 
in different circumstances, in different parts of the world, 
would happen to imagine four stories completely agreeing 
with one another and accurately descriptive of a foreign 
and vanished civilization. Some men have come to this 
search with their minds made up beforehand that God can- 
not or does not work miracles; they therefore state that 
any narrative which relates that He did work miracles is 
necessarily unhistorical even before they have examined 
whether it is or not. Such men are not in a position to 
appreciate the foregoing demonstration. But if they ap- 
proach it in the truly critical spirit, prepared to accept 
loyally the facts as they are presented in documents proved 
worthy of their credence, then if ever they admitted any 
historical facts, they will have to admit these. They carry 
with them a mass of textual, historical and psychological 
evidence enjoyed by no other documents of antiquity, 
sacred or profane. If we were to examine into the rea- 
sons why we accept the facts narrated by Tacitus, Caesar, 
Livy, Thutydides or Herodotus, we will find that we have 
not half the evidence for believing their histories that we 
have for believing the Gospels as true statements of 
historical fact. 
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ERE is a magazine which presumes to be Pan- 
H American in spirit and content, which therefore 
may be thought to exist to foster international 
cooperation on the Western Hemisphere. From the De- 
cember, 1922, issue of this periodical, you can reap the 
following editorial wisdom: 
Wartinc Upon WASHINGTON 

The agreement . . . [made between Chilean and Peruvian dele- 
gates to a settlement of the Tacna-Arica question] \. . em- 
powers the State Department to act as arbitrator in the problem. 
Washington is presumably wrinkling its official brow over maps 
and records, and the decision will not be given out for some 
months. 

Rather an undignified comment upon the State Depart- 
ment, to say the least. Rather a strange conception, too, 
that an arbitration should lack the usual formalities of 
such proceedings, hearings, and the rest, and consist merely 
in the opinion of some foreign ministry. Rather an un- 
usual paragraph, too, to appear in the December issue of a 
magazine, when actually the President of the United States 
was not asked to accept the office of arbiter until late in 
January of the following year. 

The implication of the editorial remark, and of the 
heading given to the paragraph, is that any delay must 
now be blamed on Washington. 

And who is this who makes such implications and com- 
ments? The magazine bears, among others, advertise- 
ments of firms and offices at “ Cavendish Square, London, 
W.” and at “ Great Russell Street, London, W.” and at 
another place in “ London, E. C.” It bears “ next to read- 
ing matter” in one of the best spaces in the issue, the 
advertisement of the “ Anglo-American Bank.” The pe- 
riodical is published in London. And what has all this 
Anglo-American pother to do with Pan-Americanism? 
The answer is simple: Nothing at all! Pan-Americanism 
means the relations of American nations to one another, 
and not their relations with the British Isles. Enemies 
of Pan-Americanism in the United States are most fre- 
quently exponents of Anglo-British cordiality. Enemies 
of Pan-Americanism in Latin America are usually con- 
cerned with the furtherance of European connections with 
the more southerly portions of the New World. 

When we look at the matter in this wise, a novel light 
breaks upon us. When the English become interested in 
Latin-America, they hope for the fulfilment of British 
interests and not for the advancement of Pan-American- 
ism. In all the fuss and discussion about the origins of 
the Monroe Doctrine and Canning’s improperly exagger- 
ated part in its pronouncement and furtherance, two things 
come very clearly to mind. There is Canning’s own re- 
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mark that he called a new world into being to redress the 
balance of the old! There is the sound interpretation of 
able historians that Great Britain was interested in South 
American independence chiefly because she feared the com- 
merce she had established there might be obliterated by a 
newly framed French or Spanish colonial system! Eng- 
land’s interests, in other words, were in the interests of 
England. Able diplomacy, we may say, as much of Eng- 
land’s diplomacy has been: yet certainly not unmitigated 
philanthropy. Nor can the thought be kept from the mind 
today that English publications, presumably issued in the 
interests of Pan-Americanism, are really issued in the in- 
terests, commercial and otherwise, of England. 

To take offense is easy. Perhaps it is too facile an ob- 
jection that is here offered: that the paragraph in ques- 
tion is not extremely friendly toward the United States. 
Yet it appears in that guise. Nor need we really protest 
too strenuously if Britain desires to cultivate friendly re- 
lations with Latin-America. International friendships are 
good things; good, that is, so long as they do not in- 
volve the creation of contrary international animosities. 

Right there is the fundamental objection to nationalism. 
Patriotism is proper; but nationalism is bad. Nationalism 
breeds ill-feeling. A nation like England which produces 
poets and philosophers and scientists of the first rank 
slanders itself when its school histories tell chiefly of con- 
quests over wild natives, victories and seizures of terri- 
tory at the expense of less advanced States, and battles 
fought with mere detachments of hostile forces. The 
conquest of nature and the creation of good government 
are the real achievements of America. The hardihood of 
the pioneer, the ingenuity and perseverance of the mech- 
anic, and the vision of the statesman and the engineer— 
these are our real claims to fame. Yet we educate our 
youth, we employ all the facilities of modern printing shop 
and rapid communication of ideas, as if nationalism, a 
blind prejudice, an inconsistent sense of brute superiority 
were our chiefest heritages from the past. Nor am I 
speaking only of the United States. I would indict the 
entire spirit of nationalism. 

The national States of the world really came into being 
at the time of the commercial revolution, when the trader 
was beginning to take actual and permanent cognizance of 
the fields beyond his frontiers. They reached their in- 
tense modern spirit at the time of the industrial revolu- 
tion when production of necessities and of luxuries be- 
came centralized, and at a time, too, strange though it 
may seem, when the ideals of human equality, fraternity, 
and liberty were first powerfully promulgated. The tre- 
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mendous increase in education and the spread of informa- 
tion from place to place and from class to class, 

which would have been so useful in furthering democratic 
ideals and international amity, were actually utilized for 
the propagation of nationalistic doctrines. The revolu- 
tion which made the monarchs tremble on their thrones 
was a French Revolution. The conquests of the French 
arms were made more emphatically felt across the face 
of Europe than the worth of the French ideas. Just when 
internationalism might have become an accomplished fact, 
nationalism became most rampant, and all the more vicious 
and dangerous because the democratic feeling, the newly 
awakened democratic influence, was used to advance the 
ends of nationalism instead of the international accord 
so desired by all. 

Internationalism has been difficult of even partial at- 
tainment. In 1494, the Papal power formed alliances with 
Spain, Naples and Venice “ for the mutual preservation 
of States”; but nationalist ambitions intervened and as 
soon as 1508, in the League of Cambrai, Spain, and the 
Empire were allied with France against Venice. The 
great national States arose. Dynastic alliances succeeded 
one another in rapid succession. The “Grand Design” 
of Sully and Henry IV for world confederation was for- 
gotten in the ambitions of Richelieu and Mazarin who suc- 
cessively strove to make the King supreme in France and 
France supreme in Europe. Then came the wars of the 
Spanish Succession, aiming to bridle the power of France, 
and ending in the Peace of Utrecht which has been called 
“the commencement of European concert” and yet the 
nations were interested chiefly in nationalistic gains and 
wishes. The liberals of France, even perhaps Napoleon, 
had some ideas of having all Europe governed on liberal 
principles; but they involved their projects with the sense 
of French domination, and Europe combined against them. 
Alexander of Russia dreamed of international law and in- 
ternational friendships and cooperation; but he compro- 
mised his position from nationalistic motives, and later 
‘Metternich, the arch-priest of monarchical nationalism, 
twisted his protocols and conventions to less noble pur- 
poses. Germany felt the world to be in want of a higher 
type of culture; but the culture was to be Teutonic Kultur. 
A President of the United States thought of leaguing all 
nations together for the benefit of humanity and found 
foreign nationalism too insistent for him. 

There are many curious analogies. After the treaties of 
Chaumont, Paris, and Vienna, in 1814-1815, England re- 
sumed her isolation, and appeared at the Congress of 
Verona in 1822 in the role of, “if not a willing, at least 
a passive spectator.” And after the Peace of Versailles 
in the twentieth century, we have seen the United States 
with mere “ observers ” abroad; and France entering the 
Ruhr while the Stars and Stripes was being withdrawn 
from the Rhine and England stood quietly by. Says James 
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(1713-1714) and of Rastatt (1714) produced the Project of Per- 
petual Peace of the Abbé de Saint-Pierre. The wars of the 
French Revolution following these at the space of a century gave 
birth to the Holy Alliance. The World War, a hundred years 
later, has brought forth a League of Nations, conceived in the 
same generous spirit. Will history repeat itself? History alone 
can tell. : 

Yes, history will repeat itself so long as nationalism 
and the interests of nationalism predominate over interna- 
tional cooperatione The way to create Pan-Americanism 
is not to force North American ideas and methods and mo- 
tives upon the Latin spirit to the south. Nor can Pan- 
Americanism be created by fostering English interests in 
Latin America at the expense of the American interests 
there. Pride in worthy achievements of one’s country- 
men is splendid and true. Patriotism is a magnificent 
sentiment, because it welds together the sons of the mother- 
land in a decent spirit of brotherliness. But national- 
ism, created by widespread propaganda and intense pub- 
licity through newspapers is a dangerous thing. The army 
of a State is the agent of the ministry of foreign affairs 
enforcing, or ready to enforce, ultimata at the point of 
the bayonet. The ministry of foreign affairs in many a 
country today is simply working from year to year in the 
interest of those same powerful forces, usually commer- 
cial and financial, which are able in similar wise to mould 
legislative branches of government to their will. Politics 
is not popular; politics is commonly closely controlled. 
When controlled politics takes patriotic pride and distorts 
it into flagrant nationalism, the Government, the foreign 
ministry, the army become the mere tools of the special 
interests. 

Even the people are sometimes deceived. Foreign fric- 
tion is often economic at start. Yet, to cite extreme ex- 
amples from an extremist on this subject: 

Private citizens do not think in terms of mines, banking, and 
trade. . . The choice is never presented to them in that way. 
Each contest for economic privileges appears to the public as a 
kind of sporting event with loaded weapons. The people wish 
their team, that is, their country, to win. . . In Turkey’s rela- 
tions with Tripoli, the electric power plant at Benghazi becomes 
a point in a Holy War, a crusade, a defense of Italian sover- 
eignty, a safeguarding of Christian sufferers, an interest of civ- 
ilization, of Latin genius, of the Roman eagles, of Caesar, Augus- 
tus, Vergil, Dante. Nobody talks about the Banco di Roma. 

The answer to all of this private enterprise which per- 
verts patriotism into a low nationalism is contained’ in one 
word—education. 

Wars continue. Wars will continue so long as there be 
governmental injustice in this world needing to be stamped 
out. But all wars are not just wars. All wars are not 
really necessary. When that dreadful and impassioned 
drama of conflict takes place, and the litigation of nations 
is settled vi et armis, there is always some one side in the 
struggle which must be in the wrong. The wrong has 
arisen, has been tolerated, because of lack of education. 
Or else false education has operated to make blatant na- 
tionalism overawe honest patriotism. If the peoples of 
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the world would realize that national frontiers have ceased 
to exist as far as commerce and trade and civilization are 
concerned, if they would but pay less attention at their 
breakfast table to the coffee from Brazil, the fruits from 
the tropics, the linen from Europe, and the spices from 
the Indies, if they would pay more attention to the news 
dispatches from those places and the importance of those 
places on the financial page, if they would begin to edu- 
cate themselves in foreign relations in a broad spirit, they 
would appreciate more and more the necessity for inter- 
national cooperation and would lend their voices and their 
votes to prevent international misunderstandings. 


Lessius, A Great Theologian 


J. VAN DER HEYDEN 


RECHT is but a small village, fifteen miles north- 

east of Antwerp, yet it lays claim to celebrity, be- 
cause of the great men it gave to Belgium and to humanity. 
One of these, and not the least, is Lenaert Leys, best 
known by the Latinized name Lessius. Since his death, 
of which the tilird centenary was.celebrated on January 
15 last, Lessius’ works have never ceased to be quoted by 
theologians. Though uncanonized by the Church, as 
likely as not because the documents collected for the in- 
troduction of his cause were lost during one of the storms 
that blew over the Society of which he was a member, his 
heavenly intercession has never ceased to be invoked. The 
span of his life counted sixty-nine years, fifty-one of which 
were spent in the Society of Jesus, which he edified by ex- 
alted virtues, and illustrated by learned writings and teach- 
ings, until he was heralded through the world as the “ Ora- 
cle of the Netherlands.” His admiring brethren have 
piously entrusted the saintly priest’s remains to a marble 
vault, at the foot of a statue of the Sacred Heart, in the 
sanctuary of their church in Louvain. Thither they were 
transferred from St. Michael’s Church, which belonged 
to the Jesuits before the fatal year 1773. After having 
devoutly guarded the precious relics for 150 years, the 
hunted members of Lessius’ religious family were 
forced to abandon them into the hands of the rapacious 
officials of Joseph II of Austria. In 1869 they were dis- 
covered in the common burial vault of the Church and in 
1891 identified by the vice-postulator of the cause of 
canonization, Father Van Sull, S. J. 

Eighteen years after Father Lessius’ death, the superi- 
ors of his Order, impelled by the wonders wrought at his 
grave, had it opened. They found a skeleton; but in 
the skull, the brains, which are usually first to decompose, 
were intact. Was it that God wished thus to honor the 
faithful servant who had consecrated the rich intellectual 
gifts conferred upon him to uphold the cause of eternal 
justice and Divine truth and to lead souls into the ways 
of holiness? They who had lived closest to him and whose 
hearts proclaimed him a saint, thought so; wherefore they 
reverently took the wonderfully preserved relic and placed 
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it in a crystal reliquary. At the time of the suppression of 
the Society, in 1773, one of the brethren, Father Geerts, 
to save the keepsake from falling into unappreciative 
hands, secreted it along with the heart of St. John 
Berchmans. He lived to return both treasures to their 
rightful owners, when in 1814 Pius VII restored to the 
Jesuits the right to live in their own way their lives of 
devotion to the extension of God’s Kingdom upon earth. 
The precious relic is still extant and preserved with filial 
piety by the men who continue in Louvain the traditions 
of learning and holiness which drew young Lessius to 
their religious family, after he had carried off at the uni- 
versity the prize most coveted by the youths of his day. 
But before we speak of that step, let us cast a glance at 
his early years. 

Though both his parents were dead before he had at- 
tained his seventh year, they had implanted into his soul 
the germs of the sweet piety that sustained him through- 
out his long life. At ten he was sent to the village school, 
where the home lessons were confirmed by the teaching 
imparted: the school’s “ first reader ” was a collection of 
the Seven Penitential Psalms, and the second was the 
story of Our Lord’s Passion. Happy epoch, when those 
in power were so much concerned for the unum 
necessarium! These two books left a lasting imprint upon 
Lessius’ soul; for throughout his life he retained a pre- 
dilection for the Psalms, and his tender devotion to the 
suffering Christ inspired him to write a mystical effusion 
in verse: “ The Horologe of the Passion.” The charm 
of his piety as well as the quickness of his wit and 
the seriousness of his behavior made him a favorite 
among his playmates, who often chose to stay their games 
in order to listen to the pretty stories “ the little prophet,” 
as they had nicknamed him, was a past master in telling. 

At twelve young Leonard was to be apprenticed to a 
cooper; but his tearful entreaties for more book learning 
moved his guardian’s heart and he was allowed to attend 
the Latin school and, after two more years, to compete 
for a scholarship at the Louvain University, then in the 
height of its glory. He came out victor, and matriculated 
for the study of the classics at Het Vercken. The 
ordo diei there did not pander to the student’s love of 
ease! This is gathered from the fact that the first lesson 
was given at six a. m. and the last ended at six p.m. Ex- 
cept for an occasional holiday, vacations there were none, 
and even on Sundays there were lectures to be attended. 

At the conclusion of a four years’ course, young Lessius 
scored a victory that put his name upon the lips of thou- 
sands, he was proclaimed the “ First of First ” in philoso- 
phy. It entitled him to aspire to the highest honors in the 
land ; but instead of listening to the siren song of ambi- 
tion, he set his face towards a life of poverty, submis- 
sion and penance, and startled his professors and com- 
panions by entering the Society of Jesus, June 23, 1573. 

The times were troublous. Belgium was overrun by the 
armies of the Prince of Orange, which vented their fury 
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principally against convents. Lessius was ordered to flee 
from Louvain, to finish his novitiate at St: Omer in France. 
At twenty we find him professing philosophy at the Jesuit 
College of Douai, where he numbered among his pupils 
the English poet Southwell, who later became a Jesuit and 
a missionary in England, and ended by giving his life 
for the Faith which he had helped to keep burning in 
his native land. 

In 1573 the Gueux drove the Jesuits out of Douai. 
Whilst hiding from their mad hatred, Lessius contracted a 
malady from which he suffered unintermittingly till the 
day of his final dissolution. Those years of bodily suffer- 
ing brought him close to the Divine Model whose life he 
exemplified in his own life and conferred upon him that 
renown for sanctity which, before and after his death, 
impelled people to have recourse to his prayers. Once 
when he had been enduring excruciating tortures, a friend 
who found him lying almost lifeless upon his couch, said: 
“ How frightful it would be if God sentenced you to en- 
dure these torments a thousand years!” “Oh,” an- 
swered the holy sufferer, “I should thank God and ask 
Him to give me the grace of patience; for all these pains 
would end some time! What a blessed message for the 
damned, if they were told that after a hundred thousand 
years, they should be delivered!” 

He was not long an exile from Douai and could re- 
sume his teaching which he continued until his ordina- 
tion to the priesthood in 1580. He then went to Rome for 
the study of theology and had the greatest of Jesuit the- 
ologians, Francis Suarez, for his master. The impression 
the Flemish Jesuit made in Rome may be garnered from 
the recollection Urban VIII had kept of him and ex- 
pressed four years after the Jesuit’s death: “I admired 
him for his extraordinary learning, but still more for his 
virtue; and that is why I look upon him as a great saint 
in Heaven.” 

In 1585 Lessius returned to Louvain to spend the re- 
maining thirty-eight years of his life there, teaching, writ- 
ing, praying, suffering, yes, suffering; for he never knew 
a day of respite any more, asking for more suffering when 
he suffered most. 

His teaching soon attracted such notice that his dic- 
tated lessons were copied, and used by the professors of 
theology of the University as the fruit of their own labors. 
The fear that they might publish them prompted Lessius’ 
superiors to order him to write for publication. His first 
published work was the voluminous “ De Justitia et Jure,” 
which was particularly timely, because of the novel ques- 
tions of conscience to which the traffic in gold, subsequent 
upon the discovery of America, had given rise. The book 
brought so great a fame to its author that his name be- 
came known throughout the Catholic world, prompting 
amen of eminence, Bishops, university professors, military 
chiefs, noblemen, to address themselves to him for ad- 
vice. A work on the “Efficacy of Grace,” which fol- 
lowed, stirred the learned everywhere and brought its 
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author into conflict with the professors of the university. 

As a polemical and apologetical writer Lessius’ activity 
is bound up with all the history of his epoch, which was 
characterized by the desperate efforts of Protestantism to 
secure a foothold in Belgium. It found in him a foe 
without fear and without reproach, one whose astounding 
intellectual gifts made him worth an army of combatants. 

At the request of Pope Paul V he answered in two 
bulky tomes the “ Apologia pro juramento fidelitatis,” sup- 
posed to have been written by King James I of England. 
In the first volume Lessius refuted the attacks upon the 
papacy and in the second he took up the defense of the 
Pope’s claims. The Holy Father was well pleased with the 
accomplished task; but the books created such a furore, 
not only among the Protestants in England, but also among 
the French Gallicans, that the General of the Jesuits for- 
bade their diffusion. 

All of Lessius’ writings were not published, but those 
that were enjoyed edition upon edition, were translated 
from the original Latin into various languages, one or two 
even into Chinese, and were looked upon by the learned 
as authoritative, whatever the subject treated. 

Of the unpublished manuscripts, which are preserved 
in the State library, Brussels, some, treating of topics just 
now of particular interest, have of late attracted the at- 
tention of professors of the University of Louvain and 
have found in them able commentators and editors. The 
latest, thanks to the painstaking care of Dr. J. Bittremieux, 
professor of dogma, appeared under the title of “ Lessius 
et le Droit de Guerre.” In his glossary the learned editor 
took pains to prove that the principles laid down by Les- 
sius upon the laws of war were the most advanced and 
thorough of his epoch. 

The tercentenary of the death of this great Belgian 
Jesuit has awakened new interest in him and revived 
among his countrymen the desire to see him authorita- 
tively numbered among the Blessed whom the vox populi 
canonized long ago for the holiness of the life he led and 
for the wonders wrought through his intercession. 


Columbus, Discoverer; Georgetown, 
Pathfinder 
C. M. De Herepzra, S. J. 


OLUMBUS died, not knowing he had discovered 

America. He never realized that he had found a 
new continent, but believed that what we now call Amer- 
ica was simply the extreme eastern coast of Asia. The 
idea of discovering a new land by crossing the Atlantic 
was not new, and Columbus does not deserve credit for 
that, either. Indeed it is claimed that Norsemen, many 
years before Columbus, had by chance discovered Green- 
land on the northern part of the New World. Why, then, 
is Columbus so famous? Does he deserve great credit for 
what he did? He certainly does deserve credit. He was 
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the first to put into practise the idea of crossing the Atlan- 
tic “to find that eastern coast of Asia,” and to attempt 
this in his time, with the means at his command, indicates 
that he was an exceptionally brave and intellectual man. 
He did not find a new land by chance as did the Norse- 
men. He conceived the idea of finding a new land, aimed 
at it, and found it, and without knowing he had, finally 
opened the path to the New World. Millions of Euro- 
peans came after him and colonized the new Continent. 
Columbus was the leader ; he put into practise what others 
may have but conceived in their minds, in the quiet com- 
fortable ease of their libraries or study rooms. Columbus 
deserves great credit for this. So, too, does Georgetown, 
but this is another story. 

It is an old idea to create free scholarships in the great 
institutions of learning of the United States for the bene- 
fit of the young generation of Latin-American countries. 
Some non-Catholic colleges and universities have done this 
on a small scale, but the glory of creating in a broad way 
twenty free scholarships, giving the opportunity to twenty 
young Ibero-Americans for broader Catholic education in 
the oldest Catholic University of the United States is due 
only to Georgetown University. 

Columbus did not dream of all the future influence of 
his enterprise, but Georgetown does so dream. When 
Columbus started from Spain on his first trip across the 
then unknown Atlantic, he had no thought of finding 
such immense riches but he did find them. So, George- 
town, in taking this step, is moved by the Apostolic idea of 
helping the young generations of Ibero-Americans to keep 
and strengthen their Catholic faith by a proper higher 
Catholic education. Georgetown is not seeking riches, but 
eventually it will find them, too, the riches of influence. 

On January 28 there. took place, in the old University 
of Georgetown, the official inauguration of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Students Association of Georgetown University. The 
accredited representatives to Washington of the twenty 
Ibero-American Republics were present. The Pan-Amer- 
ican Students Association of Georgetown was officially 
recognized by Rev. John B. Creeden, S. J., Rector of the 
University, and then the most generous and exceptional 
offer, first of its kind made by any American: institution 
was promulgated. Twenty free scholarships were created 
for twenty students of the Ibero-American Republics. 
These scholarships are for those students who wish to 
follow a diplomatic career in the school of Foreign Serv- 
ice of Georgetown. 

The significance of such an offer could not escape the 
attention of the diplomats there present, and two splendid 
addresses were delivered by His Excellency Mr. Beltran, 
Chilean Arhbassador, and Dr. L. S. Rowe, General Di- 
rector of the Pan-American Union. 

The Rev. Father Creeden, S. J., President, and the Rev. 
W. C. Nevils, S. J., Regent S. F. S. deserve not only 
great credit but everlasting gratitude from the Catholics of 
Spanish-speaking countries of the New World. 
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They, too, have opened the path, like Columbus. In a 
few years, the influence of Georgetown in the Ibero- 
American Republics will be a fact; and, being a Catholic 
influence, will be a blessed fact. However, not influence 
alone will come to Georgetown. Those young men who 
study at Washington, will go, like heralds, spreading every- 
where the good tidings of a higher Catholic education, and 
this will bring many wise students to their dear Alma 
Mater. They will advertise Georgetown all over the Con- 
tinent. 

The question is, then, why do not other Catholic colleges 
and universities in America follow the example of George- 
town? It must be remembered that when they do so, they 
too would influence but, above all, they would promote the 
greater glory of God, and help to preserve the Faith in 
many a soul. 

Young Ibero-America is anxious for higher education. 
Many a mother wishes to send her boys to Catholic schools 
and colleges in the United States, but, often, not being 
properly informed, they send their children to Protestant 
institutions. 

If a merchant does not advertise, he cannot expect to 
have customers. So, our Catholic colleges should be ad- 
vertised all over Spanish America, and young men and 
women will flock to our schools. It is a pity to see, every 
year as time goes on, hundreds of Ibero-Americans enter- 
ing Protestant institutions in the United States, not be- 
cause they refuse to go to Catholic colleges but because 
they do not know our institutions. There have been 
students who have attended Harvard, or Columbia, for in- 
stance. They have gone back to their native land, and 
naturally have advertised Harvard and Columbia. 

There is something more. Protestant influence is grow- 
ing stronger in Latin-American countries, due to the ef- 
forts and work on the part of American missionaries, 
men and women. In the Latin countries there is an im- 
pression that America is great and powerful because it is 
Protestant. Latin-Americans have only a very dim idea 
that there are Catholics in the United States, and they have 
no notion of the greatness and influence of the Catholic in- 
stitutions of the country. If the young people were to 
come here and see conditions they would go back and tell 
their countrymen of American Catholicism and this mis- 
conception that American greatness is due to Protestantism 
would be banished from their minds. 

If some of the great seminaries in this country would 
create some free scholarships for Mexican seminarians, for 
instance, the intercommunication between the clergy of the 
two neighboring countries would be closer. Why cannot 
this be done and done at once? If any one of the large 
seminaries would begin, others would follow. 

If Columbus’ memory is blessed by posterity, it is not 
because he conceived the idea of crossing the Atlantic, but 
because he did “cross the ocean and opened the path to 
the New World. So too has Georgetown found a path 
to a new field of action. 
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COMMUNICATIONS other complaining laborers, he falls little short of getting a Carn- 

The Edit j : bas ‘ , egie medal from the “ better class,” but the exposure of capital’s 
a re peice Pa ane spect sae wrongs is left largely to papers like the New York Call. The 


A Challenge to Our Zeal 
To the Editor of America: 

In the issue of the America for January 20, Floyd Keeler’s pen 
sends forth a warning which should be heeded by both Catholic 
laity and clergy. In the article “A Challenge to Our Zeal,” 
he describes vividly the substantial losses sustained by the Cath- 
olic Church, losses that he ascribes to the lack of practical method 
for safeguarding the faith of the new-comers to our shores. Then 
to stimulate our zeal or to shame us out of our carelessness, he 
tells us what the Protestant Episcopal Church is doing for those 
who arrive here from abroad, many of whom are Catholics; how, 
through their agencies, they, the Episcopalians, have added 353 
Italian communicants and nearly 400 school children to two of 
their organized parishes. 

Mr. Keeler then suggests a practical solution. Amongst other 
things, he says that the erection of “national” churches is not 
enough to keep our immigrants in the Church. I agree with him 
that this is not enough, for many other things are required; but, 
nevertheless, no one can deny that the new-comers will invariably 
go.to Mass, if they find a church where they can hear the word 
of God in their language and will go frequently to the Sacraments, 
if they have a priest to hear their confession. My own experience 
teaches me the truth of the aforegoing statement. If you force 
them to attend a church where a language, unknown to them, is 
spoken, they will gradually fall away from their religious duties. 

I sincerely believe that we should have trained men, speaking 
foreign languages, at the different ports to receive and direct the 
new-comers to cities or towns where they would meet fellow- 
countrymen and a priest, who would look after their immortal 
souls. The leakage is considerable not so much because of the 
zeal of the Protestant organizations, but because of the lack of 
zeal and sympathy on the part of those who have been commis- 
sioned by God to feed His sheep: “Pasce oves meas.” If we 
neglect the first generation, we may be absolutely sure to lose 
the second. The immigrants who come to us ignore our language: 
ergo give them priests who speak theirs. Where there is real need 
for this, the Church, we may be sure, will not refuse the necessary 
indult. 


St. Louis. Henri Lez.e. 


Why Not a Trade? 


Te the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for January 13, appeared an interesting 
editorial on the surplus of candidates in professional schools and 
the scarcity of skilled laborers and prospective skilled laborers. 
The article was headed “ Why Not a Trade?” and I dare venture 
to suggest an answer. 

There was perhaps no time since the fall of pagan Rome when 
the common people were more despised than at the present 
moment. Never were weak and suffering nations treated with 
such hypocrisy as has been exhibited towards them in our time. 
And in no day did infamy and moral degeneracy win more fame 
or notoriety under a flag purporting to represent a Christian 
country. 

The man or woman who becomes: involved in a divorce scandal 
or some more unspeakable vice today, “makes a hit” with the 
newspapers and receives more prominent mention than even the 
members of the English Speaking Union, especially if he or she 
is connected with the “movies” or some renowned university. 
The international bankers and their dupes are controlling the 
subsidized press and the Government, or at least making their 
influence keenly felt. If someone condemns a body of striking 
coal miners and finds a few “good” points against them or any 





hand that wields the sceptre is crying “Down with Bolshevism 
and Radicalism,” and these two words are conceived to include 
every movement directed against greed of capital. We find many 
out of work and the wages of unskilled labor at a minimum, and 
yet only a short while ago the Labor Department was contemplat- 
ing the admission of one hundred thousand alien laborers “ be- 
cause of the labor shortage.” Meanwhile birth control and evolu- 
tion are still the most cherished studies of “high society,” and 
the Ku Klux Klan and the movement to Federalize education are 
marching on. 

Now the question arises: ‘ Who are responsible for these de- 
plorable conditions?” I am sure no one will deny that the 
“successful” professional men of the land are almost wholly 
responsible for all these evils, and the lawyers who are accumu- 
lating the big fortunes are the guiltiest of them all. This being 
the case, there are more lawyers needed to repair the damage of 
those we have, more Christian doctors to replace the birth con- 
trol experts, more college professors to teach history as it is and 
not as the evolutionists and forcigners would like to make it, and 
more honest representatives in Washington to supersede the men 
placed there by the sinister interests of the country. On the other 


hand, with labor struggling for existence under the heel of cap- 


ital, the press, and the “ better class,” the growing generation says, 
each youth within himself: “As a laborer I shall be a slave, 
as a professional man I may become a knave, but not necessarily. 
There is room for better men in the professional field, and I will 
at least be better respected there.” That is what I would say 
as a boy in such desperate times as these. 


Brooklyn. D. G. Bow tne. 


A Consumer’s Viewpoint 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In an address recently delivered before the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz contended that the same 
methods of efficiency operative in the field of production must be 
extended into the field of distribution “otherwise we go back 
instead of forward.” He took care, however, to warn his hearers 
in no uncertain language of the dangers of such a step for, he 
said, “if it results in the elimination of a conservative middle 
class and a segregation into a very few rich capitalists and a 
mass of radical and possibly revolutionary proletarians it spells 
disaster.” He squarely confronted industry with the menacing 
problem as follows: 

Can the industrial corporation which has shown its superior 
efficiency in finance, administration and technique be made 
equally efficient in satisfying the social industrial ambitions 
of its employes? 

He answered with the impersonal aloofness of the expert when 
he said that to do so it must take on another function, that of 
cooperation with human beings which are the elements of the 
corporation. He went on to tell his audience that: 

There was a flaw in the development of the corporation 
which almost wrecked our civilization and still seriously en- 
dangers it. The elements of the corporation are human beings 
and this [fact] was for a long time overlooked when organ- 
izing the activities of the corporation, financial, administrative 
and technical, and the result was industrial warfare between 
capital and labor which is still with us. 

A straw indicates the direction whence the wind blows and 
the address delivered before the Chamber of Commerce, taken 
in connection with other social phenomena, may be interpreted 
as heralding the advent of a new day in our industrial society, 
a marked change as to policy governing it’s human relationships. 
The times are indeed tending toward the “Rerum Novarum,” 
that splendid vindication of the rights of the laboring man by the 
great Pope, Leo XIII, conspicuous for its absence. alas! in the 
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majority of Catholic church bookracks. Industry has progressed 
to the parting of the ways. If the family on which so many 
assaults, moral, economic, political, are being made is the unit 
of society, then the head of the family must in the words of the 
great Pontiff, receive sufficient to keep a frugal worker in decent 
comfort. Decent comfort and that which Dr. Steinmetz desig- 
nates as “the three, fears” are incompatible, hence the need of 
a living wage sufficient to banish these specters that stalk a work- 
ing man from his getting-up to his lying-down: the fear of 
sickness, of unemployment and of pauperism. 

The time has come for participation by the wage earner in the 
corporation which employs him. Thus will be satisfied “the 
social industrial ambition of its employes.” Participation in man- 
agement through representation on the board of directors, and 
in profits through an equitable distribution of dividends is not 
a Quixotic ideal. It is a practical solution. With the develop- 
ment of the social conscience and an increasingly intelligent public 
opinion it will become the rule rather than the exception. The 
public, in this instance synonymous with the long-suffering con- 
.. sumer, will demand that capital and labor work as cooperators 
rather thaa as antagonists, that both forces make of joint pro- 
duction and distribution a success. A satisfied, contented, ener- 
getic working personnel plus a satisfied, happy trade clientele 
wsuld then supplant our present order which the poet’s dire 
prophecy too truly fits: 

“Til fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 
Boston A. O’Brien. 


Textbook on Sociology Needed 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A pamphlet by Father Muntsch, laying open the flaws and falla- 
cies in recent sociologic textbooks, is just off the press and it 
gives rise to the pertinent question: Why haven’t we a good, 
modern, standard Catholic textbook of sociology suitable for our 
Catholic colleges and for the cultivated layman? It is not only 
in recent works on social institutions and problems, but in the 
vast majority of books written in America on sociological topics 
from the days of Lester F. Ward, that the erroneous doctrines 
of the sort mentioned by Father Muntsch show themselves. Is 
there any textbook of sociology used in colleges to-day which is 
free from forms of exaggerated Darwinism, from theories of 
gross materialistic evolution, birth-control and kindred pernicious 
social and ethical heresies of far-reaching consequence? 

If there be any such suitable Catholic textbook, we should like 
to be made acquainted with it. If there be not, the lack of such 
a text gives room for a very great desideratum, and is besides 
a gaping lacuna in our Catholic literature. The social sciences 
are growing in space and importance on our college programs, 
and what textbook authors will the instructor on Catholic facul- 
ties employ? The instructor in social sciences needs suitable 
texts. If he eschews the textbooks and relies entirely on the 
lecture system,to whom will he assign references for class and 
class research work? 

On the Catholic side, leaving out the questions here of economics, 
ethics and history, and holding exclusively to the field of sociol- 
ogy, we have a few names, it is true, but the scope of their work, 
is very limited. Dr. Kerby, a year ago brought out an excellent 
little volume, “The Social Mission of Charity,” but that deals 
with the Catholic idea of social work, and at that, with only one 
phase of it. Father Husslein, in his treatises, deals with ques- 
tions which are strictly speaking economic rather than sociolog- 
ical. His “Evolution and Social Progress,” however, is about 
the only popularly written class reference we have explaining the 
Catholic views of evolution. Some few others, principally of 
the technical type, might be mentioned, but they are not easily 
available and accessible, or are not adapted to students’ use. 
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Such being the present state of Catholic sociological literature 
in general, our contention is that an attractive and scholarly, 
Catholic work on sociology, somewhat in the form of Ellwood’s 
books, or of Dow’s “Society and Its Problems,” or Blackmar 
and Gillin’s “Outlines of Sociology,” is the most imperatively 
needed textbook of the day for our Catholic colleges. 

Should not our Catholic young men enjoy the benefits to be 
derived from the pursuit of this study? Students aspiring to the 
priesthood should certainly be acquainted with the principles that 
underlie and lead to a solution of the modern, complex, social 
problems. Those preparing for other professions, especially for 
the avocations of journalism and law, could make fewer studies 
more profitable for their purposes than this introductory study 
of the social sciences. Unquestionably, many of our Catholic 
students will apply themselves to such studies. And yet as Father 
Muntsch in his pamphlet proves conclusively and as we all know 
who enjoy any familiarity with most popular sociological texts. 
the most available textbooks for the average students to-day are 
shot through and through with fallacious theories and danger- 
ous errors. 

But when we turn to the kindred science of economics, a science 
in which half-baked reformers and wild-eyed sciolists are not at 
all so inclined to trot forth their pet theories as in the case of 
sociology, and in which consequently it would be imagined that 
there would not be such a pressing need of Catholic textbooks, 
we find that we are much better supplied. Father Burke’s “ Polit- 
ical Economy” is an up-to-date and thorough work; so is Pro- 
fessor O’Hara’s “Introduction to Economics”; we have that 
Stonyhurst classic by Charles S. Devas, and several others. And 
a wealth of scholarly references and studies and collateral read- 
ings comes from the pen of Dr. Ryan, Fathers Husslein, Cuthbert, 
Pesch and a score of others. 

We have several Catholic ‘“ Schools of Sociology.” We have 
courses of sociology in our leading Catholic universities. Have we 
not a right to look to them in the near future for the preparation 
and issuance of a good, workable, sociological textbook? 

Dubuque. M. M. Hoffmann, Jr. 


Back to Adam 


To the Editor of America: 

Every day or two some facile writer or glib talker repeats wtih 
great self-satisfaction that .time-worn commonplace about “the 
savage stage of man,” and then by inference leads to the 
superiority of the present generation, as the very culmination of 
“our evolutionary system.” The average audience drinks in the 
idea with most apparent satisfaction, unconsciously applying the 
theory as a mere gratification of pride in their successful develop- 
ment which has advanced them so far beyond their prehistoric 
predecessors. 

Is it not about time that some Catholic writer put to shame 
these half-baked statements by some good, old-fashioned dis- 
cussion of Adam? Of course, we understand this is not quite in 
line with our modern thinking and our twentieth century con- 
ception of “the prattle of the educated.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that ninety-nine per cent of these 
writers and orators are merely mimicking a fiction of so called 
modern thinking. It seems to sound well and suggests “deep 
thinking,” to be able to make such reference as preliminary to the 
propounding of almost any statement. If some writer of power 
and force would tell the story of Adam as the little old Bible 
history tells it, thousands of our Americans would really find 
they are reading or hearing something new. 

The Catholic boy or girl gets it correct down in the first and 
second grade and there is danger that he may then tolerate a 
popular fiction anywhere and almost everywhere. Is it not about 
time we begin to talk about Adam again? 


Milwaukee. F. B. 
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A Discredited School-System 


HE Report of the Carnegie Foundation for 1922 has 

elicited comment from educators and publicists in 
all parts of the country. Some exceptions have been taken, 
but it is admitted that, in the main, Dr. Pritchett’s criti- 
cisms are justified. The general opinion of the press is 
that in the old days the schools offered a few subjects 
which they tried to teach well, while the modern school, 
with an abnormally swollen curriculum, “ fails to inculcate 
thoroughness.” “Is it not true,” asks the editor of the 
New York Tribune, “that under the existing system the 
average pupil gets a scattering of many subjects and a 
thorough knowledge of hone?” Few teachers will answer 
this question in the negative. 

Three factors have brought education in America to 
the brink of ruin. The first is the Gradgrind theory that 
education means simply the acquisition of information. 
Education was no longer a vital process, involving assimi- 
lation, growth and reproduction; it was a machine process, 
in which the child’s mind, as Woodrow Wilson said many 
years ago at Princeton, was regarded as a kind of bag into 
which “ facts” of all kinds were to be poured. The sec- 
ond factor is the theory that any subject from typewriting 
to psychology, to quote Dr. Pritchett, was equally valu- 
able in the school, and for this absurdity Dr. Eliot of 
Harvard is largely responsible. Finally, in the attempt, 
under the influence of Dewey, to democratize education 
and “ coordinate it with life,” many of the schools were 
transformed into institutions to teach various trades and 
handicrafts. With few exceptions, these schools have been 
palpable failures. They did not attempt to teach the 
traditional subjects, and their vocational training was a 
farce. 

Last year the American people spent more than one 
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billion dollars on elementary education. What that “ edu- 
cation ” was is well described by Dean West of Princeton: 

Do American parents realize that in the elementary and secondary 
schools a clear, sensible training in a few fundamental studies of 
central value for the whole subsequent life of the pupil, has been 
disintegrating into what Elihu Root has well called “a vast, 
sprawling, heterogeneous mass” of all sorts of subjects, wherein 
the pupil has little chance to find his way to any sure road of 
general education, the one thing he most needs to find? Do they 
realize that in thousands and thousands of schools, a boy may drop 
almost any study at the end of the schoolyear, thus badly impair- 
ing his chance for continuing anything long enough to master it? 
Do they realize that it is no longer possible to classify our 
secondary pupils, simply because the curricula are so heterogeneous 
that it cannot be done? If they do, let them wake up and take 
the matter in hand. 

For years, the teachers have been aware of the funda- 
mental unsoundness of the curricula under which they 
have been forced to waste their efforts, but, unfortunately, 
they have never been able to make their criticism felt. 
Dr. Pritchett, incidentally, has written an admirable plea 
for a return to the simple courses for which our Catholic 
educators have long been fighting. May his plea be speed- 
ily followed by the total abolition of that “ vast, sprawling, 
heterogeneous mass ” which is our educational system, and 
the retirement of the bureaucrats whose machinations have 


well-nigh ruined education in America. 


The Pope and the Press 


HE Holy Father has shown himself especially inter- 

ested in the press. At a recent audience granted to 
newspaper men who had gathered to thank the Pope for 
the interest he had shown in the members of their pro- 
fession, Pius XI declared: 

With the misfortunes that have befallen the people of the world 
since the war your mission has become more sacred. Keep it 
ever sacred and you will deserve the gratitude of the new society 
which is about to emerge from our sorely tried epoch. With 
your work of education, defend the nation, the Faith and the 
family. 

These words addressed to Italian journalists will appeal 
to Catholic writers in every nation. For the Catholic 
writer, no matter what paper or magazine he may serve 
must realize that his duty is educational. Others may 
pride themselves on their news gathering abilities, but he 
must realize that his profession is useless if it is not 
educational. It is in the presentation of news that the 
writer’s high professional standards are shown. These 
cannot be high unless they measure up to Catholic stand- 
ards, and it is precisely in the presentation of news that 
American journalism is weak. Headlines flare over a page 
of print that often contains nothing of real importance. 
In fact if American newspapers had not become adver- 
tising mediums their editors would find it difficult to fill 
more than four pages with important news. But the domi- 
nance of the advertisement makes it necessary to multiply 
copy. This is really the situation in American newspaper- 
dom. Our papers have nothing to do with education, and 
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as long as this situation lasts there will be little educa- 
tional power in the press. 

The Catholic writer on the secular journal must face 
this situation. He is part of a big machine that is pri- 
marily a business venture. In the zest of youth he thinks 
he is dedicating his life to the great profession that has 
been called the “ Fourth Estate.” Before long he is taught 
that circulation and not education is what his paper wants. 
Cynicism and not inspiration is frequently the result. If 
ability and hard work bring him at last into an editorial or 
executive position in the field of journalism he is more 
likely to bear the marks of the system than of the ideals 
of journalism as named by our Holy Father. But none 
the less these ideals remain true, and without them jour- 
nalism will become a byword. It is fast becoming so if 
we may believe the criticisms of journalists themselves. 
Not a month passes but some voice is raised in protest 
against the deterioration of American papers. The ques- 
tion for Catholics is not what do they think about it 
but what are they doing about it? Are they discriminat- 
ing in the papers that they bring into their homes? Are 
they supporting their own press? The Catholic press in 
this country has grown with the growth of Catholicism, 
but it has not grown proportionately. If it received a 
fraction of the backing that is given by Catholics to the 
secular press it would be an educational factor in the 
nation. But that backing to be worth anything must be 
universal. It must include Catholics in every station of 
life, laity and clergy, people of small means and people 
of wealth. Above all it must be organized by the pivots 
of organization, the pulpit and the school. 


The Law and Pernicious Literature 

HE question of what action can be taken to check 

the publication and sale of improper literature is 
again being agitated in New York. With hardly an ex- 
ception, the newspapers are of the opinion that nothing 
can be done, but there is reason to believe that these opin- 
ions were written by the advertising department. But it 
must be granted that the solution of the question, desir- 
able as it is, presents unusual difficulties. To devise leg- 
islation which in any sense abridges “the freedom to 
print” clauses of the Federal and the respective State 
Constitutions, would be-a grave error. Yet year by year, 
publishers are becoming more brazen and audacious, so 
that unless a check is found, the American bookshop will 
soon differ but slightly from the bureaus of pornography 
which shock the traveler on the Continent. 

It is commonly said that the laws now in force afford 
ample relief, but what is commonly said is not true. On 
the contrary, it has been the common experience in New 
York that juries will not convict, even when the book com- 
plained of is an offensively coarse translation of an alleged 
classic. Most books fall either to one side or other of a 
very definite standard; they are either plainly good or 
plainly bad. Others lurk in the shadow. To decide upon 
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the intent of the authors and the probable effect of these 
dubious books is often morally impossible. Many of the 
recently published books on morbid psychology are of this 
character. They will not harm the serious student, but 
in incompetent hands the evil wrought may be irreparable. 
Yet, since the courts have always hesitated to draw a hard 
and fast line between what is permissible and what for- 
bidden, it is not probable that any court would jail or fine 
a publisher, even though the book in question might be 
easily misused, and, in fact, had been misused. “ Inten- 
tion”’ must be proved, and because it is practically im- 
possible to furnish such evidence, books which in the be- 
lief of upright men and women are pernicious in their 
effects, are given wide circulation, and no action can be 
taken by the authorities. The situation is deplorable, and, 
unless Judge Ford’s new conference can find it, there is 
no relief in the courts. 

What the law allows is, however, no guide for the in- 
dividual conscience. Catholics know that they are for- 
bidden to read books or papers which professedly attack 
the Christian Faith or Christian morality, whether these 
books be formally on the Index or not, and the conscien- 
tious Catholic will at once lay aside the book which he 
perceives to be a danger to him. Meetings such as that 
recently called by Judge Ford, of the Supreme Court of 
New York, will do much good in awakening the public 
conscience, and, perhaps, in stirring the conscience of neg- 
ligent Catholics, especially Catholic parents. In these days 
when the most sacred truths of religion are daily attacked, 
and when articles dealing with the most delicate topics are 
treated with a wink and a leer in the press, Catholic par- 
ents must redouble their watchfulness over the books and 
papers brought into the home. 


The Sanity of Restraint 

HERE was a time when the wise world looked on 

Lenten observance with horror. It was a Catholic 
tradition and when the world revolted against Catholicism 
it threw into the discard many excellent customs. Lenten 
observance of course was numbered among these; it was 
straightway scorned or condemned as a superstition. The 
world would have none of it. It wanted the joy of life. 
A period of penance was a crude piece of medievalism. 
It meant pain for the body or at least denial of pleasure. 
Fasting, abstinence, self-restraint were pronounced in- 
human and unnatural but above all unhealthful. That 
was the main point. Health could not go along with 
abstinence and fasting, and health to the modern man 
became what holiness was to the medievalist. 

Now modern medicine is reversing some of these ideas. 
Not that modern medicine is particularly interested in 
Lenten observance, but it is interested in bodily welfare. 
“The medical world today,” declared the Brooklyn Eagle, 
“knows that the Lenten period of fasting will help the 
overtaxed digestion, and if properly planned do a world 
of good for those who follow closely the prescribed 
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regulations.” If there is one thing that modern medicine 
is stressing it is the importance of diet and in so doing 
medicine is merely taking a leaf from the book of common 
sense, that has been in use in the Church for centuries. 
Catholics sometimes forget that besides their heritage of 
faith they enjoy a heritage of wisdom. Modern medicine 
is reminding them of this, for it is a very old Catholic 
truth that what is good for the soul is often good for the 
body. Allowing for normal health there is nothing in the 
Lenten regulations that is harmful to physical well-being. 

To the Catholic of course the Lenten regulations mean 
more than a dietary program. They constitute a practical 
platform embodying the principles of restraint. Not the 
restraint imposed by police power but the restraint that 
alone is compatible with human dignity, and that is self- 
restraint. Self-restraint is the warp and woof of Lenten 
regulations and modern medicine has discovered that it is 
sanity. It is that and much more, for with the super- 
natural motive back of it, it develops into sanctity. The 
modern is keen for sanity, the Catholic must be keen for 
sanity and sanctity. They are not the same thing. 


Cigarettes and Filibusters 

FILIBUSTER is either the last means of saving the 

country, or it is a despicable attempt to thwart the 
will of the sovereign people. The point of view depends 
upon one’s attitude toward the legislation which the 4li- 
buster keeps out in the cold. The Senate of the United 
States, as is well known, is the favorite lair of the fili- 
buster. In that august assembly, members may speak as 
long as their vocal chords and general health will allow, 
and they may discourse upon any topic which chances to 
fall within their mental purview, or beyond it. The 
recent filibuster did not imperil Senator La Follette’s 
record of nineteen hours of continuous speech, but it was, 





for all that, a fair instance of what is permitted by the 
rules of the Senate. 

The subject under discussion was the Administration’s 
shipping bill, but Senator Williams thought himself 
entitled to speak for fifty-three minutes on “ lame ducks.” 
Senator Stanley devoted one hour to prohibition, Senator 
Borah, two hours to conditions in Russia, and Senator 


Lenroot two more to the need of farm credits. Senator 
Brookhart then denounced the railroads for three hours, 
claiming that since the roads are run on watered stock, 
his speech was germane to the subject. Other contri- 
butions were those of Senator Reed, who spoke for four 
hours on the advisability of purchasing the British West 
Indies, and of Senator Sheppard, who spoke for seven 
hours on the League of Nations. Many other topics were 
discussed for varying periods, and a pleasant time was 
had by all, except by the Senators in charge of the bill. 

Yet this time was not wholly lost. During these long 
hours of assorted oratory, the Senate might have added a 
few more to the 70,000 and more varieties of law which 
afflict the country. It might, for instance, have attempted 
to parallel the Utah statute, under which several prom- 
inent citizens have been arrested for smoking cigarettes 
in a public place, thereby affronting the peace and dignity 
of the State of Brigham Young. 

There are forty-nine of these caves of Aeolus in the 
United States, and none of them can be abolished. They 
pass far too many “ laws,” and they are the source of the 
paternalism which is attempting to regulate everything in 
this country, from the amount of coal a railroad may 
purchase, to the amount of milk the mewling infant must 
consume per diem. Since they cannot be abolished, the 
country need not be alarmed when they devote their time 
to talk. As long as they talk, they will pass no more laws, 
and that is pure gain. 


Literature 


A Schoolmaster’s Poetry* 

OT many readers of today, most probably, are famil- 

iar with the poems of William Cory, a mid-Victorian 
author who passed much of his life as an Eton master. 
In 1858 he published a slender anonymous book called 
“Tonica,” containing forty-eight poems, which attracted 
little notice. Nineteen years later he privately printed 
twenty-five more poems entitled “Ionica II,” but bear- 
ing no author’s name. In 1891 appeared a third volume 
of “TIonica” embracing most of the contents of the two 
preceding books. Finally, in 1905; Arthur C. Benson 
edited and furnished with a biographical sketch of the au- 


* An essay found among the papers of the late Father Walter 
Dwight, S. J. . 








thor, a fresh “ lonica,”’ which is a reprint of the 1891 edi- 
tion, but with some other poems added. Cory also left 
a few books which are quite forgotten now. 

William Johnson, who afterwards took the name of 
Cory, was born in Devonshire in 1825 and was educated 
at Eton and Cambridge, winning in both places high aca- 
demic honors. In 1843 he began a twenty-six years’ resi- 
dence at Eton as assistant master, then retired, married 
and settled at Hampstead where he died in 1892. Cory 
belongs to the Tenriysonian school of English lyrists. He 
had a great admiration for the Laureate whom he called 
the “light and joy” of his “ poor life.” The fame that 
Cory has won as a poet is that of a melodious teacher’s 
songs of affection for his pupils. He devoted himself 
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wholeheartedly for years to training and educating the boys 
who came under his influence, but was not an altogether 
successful teacher, for “‘ being very sensitive to the charm 
of eager, high-spirited and affectionate natures;” he had 
his favorites among the boys and owing to his “ reputa- 
tion for partiality”” and for “an obvious susceptibility to 
grace of manner and unaffected courtesy ” he forfeited the 
wide influence he should have had in the school. 

The theme of many of the best poems in “ Ionica” is 
the lyric expression of a lonely master’s affectionate pride 
in his amiable pupils’ development of mind and character. 
Here, for instance, are his “ New Year’s Day” wishes for 
a favorite boy: 


*Twere sweet for me to keep thee still 
Reclining halfway up the hill; 
But time will not obey the will, 

And onward thou must climb: 


*Twere sweet to pause on this descent, 

To wait for thee and pitch my tent, 

But march I must with shoulders bent, 
Yet farther from my prime. 


I shall not tread thy battle-field, 

Nor see the blazon on thy shield; 

Take thou the sword I could not wield, 
And leave me, and forget. 


Be fairer, braver, more admired; 

So win what feeble hearts desired; 

Then leave thine arms, when thon art tired, 
To some one nobler yet. 


And the thoughts that rise in the poet’s heart as he sees 
his newly fledged falcons leaving the parent’s nest to give 
place to other younger ones is feelingly sung in such 
stanzas as these: 

Why fret? the hawks | trained are flown: 
’Twas nature bade them range; 


I could not keep their wings half-grown, 
I could not bar the change. 


With lattice opened wide I stand 
To watch their eager flight; 
With broken jesses in my hand 

I muse on their delight. 


And, oh! if one with sullied plume 
Should droop in mid career, 

My love makes signals :—“ There is room, 
Oh bleeding wanderer, here.” 


As in the poem called “ A Retrospect of School Life,” 
Cory sometimes felt keen regret that instead of mixing 
in the tumultuous world of men, he had led for so many 
years a bookish, secluded life among the boys of Eaton. 
“TI only know they loved me there” was his pathetic 
defense. However, he is quite content withal, as he sees 
his boys’ progress under his guidance, to be but “ A string 
for myrtle wreath, A whetstone unto blade,” and reso- 
lutely_ determines : 
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I'll borrow life, and not grow old; 
And nightingales and trees 

Shall keep me, though the veins be cold, 
As young as Sophocles. 


And when I may no longer live, 
They’ll say, who know the truth, 

He gave whate’er he had to give 
To freedom and to youth. 


’ 


“onica,” it is worthy of note, is the title our author 
gave his book of poems, and very appropriately, too, for in 
several of his best-known lyrics he has caught and ex- 
pressed in deathless lines the old Greek’s love for earthly 
beauty alone, and his entire contentment with human affec- 
tion. Though in his youth Cory had thought at one time 
of being a minister, it is clear from many passages in his 
writings that before many years had passed he had quite 
lost his faith in Christianity and perhaps, too, in Almighty 
God, and had found what cold comfort he had in a sort 
of Platonic agnosticism. His professed pagan content- 
ment with the adequacy of human affection is well ex- 
pressed in what is perhaps his most famous poem, “ Mim- 
nermus in Church ”: 


You promise heavens free from strife, 
Pure truth, and perfect change of will; 
But sweet, sweet is this human life, 
So sweet, I fain would breathe it still; 
Your chilly stare I can forego, 
This warm kind world is all I know. 


You say there is no substance here, 
One great reality above: 

Back from that void I shrink in fear, 
And child-like hide myself in love: 
Show me what angels feel. Till then, 

I cling, a mere weak man, to men. 


You bid me lift my mean desires 
From faltering lips and fitful veins 
To sexless souls, ideal quires, 
Unwearied voices, wordless strains ; 
My mind with fonder welcome owns 
One dear deal friend’s remembered tones. 


Forsooth the present we must give 
To that which cannot pass away ; 
All beauteous things for which we live 
By laws of time and space decay. 
But oh, the very reason why 
I clasp them, is because they die. 


How perfectly Cory had caught the old Greek worship 
of beauty, mingled with the sense of tears in human 
things is admirably shown in the poem called “‘ Heraclitus,” 
the most musical and moving lyric in the book: 

They told me, Heraclitus, they told me you were dead, 

They brought me bitter news to hear and bitter tears to shed. 


I wept, as I remembered, how often you and I 
Had tired the sun with talking and sent him down the sky. 


And now that thou art lying, my dear old Carian guest, 
A handful of grey ashes, long long ago at rest, 
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Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake; 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take. 


And again, in his “ Remember,” an admirable translation 
of a Greek epitaph: 


You come not, as aforetime, to the headstone every day, 
And I, who die, I do not chide because, my friend, you play; 
Only, in playing, I think of him who once was kind and dear, 
And, if you see a beauteous thing, just say, he is not here. 


Though the author had little enough religion himself 
he had a deep hatred of Popery. Embittered by the fact, 
apparently, that the old “ Syren of Rome ” had lured away 
some of his most cherished intimates, he asked of “ The 
Infallible,” “Old angler, what device is thine to draw 
my pleasant friends from me?” and then inquires how 
he himself, under the keen sense of loss and injury he 
feels, can “refrain his open mouth from taunts.” His 
aversion to the Holy See was such that he named his only 
son Andrew “because it was a name never borne by a 
Pope.” And his life’s ambition was to teach his boys how 
to cope successfully 


With worldlings, wrapped in silken lies 
With pedant hypocrite and pope. 


The author at times poignantly realized, nevertheless, 
how empty and fleeting is all merely human friendship. 
In a poem called “ Deteriora”” he complains that the nest 
of love he had built for himself in the hearts of his boys 
lamentably failed to give him solace. 

As William Cory neither during most of his life nor at 
the hour of death seems to have enjoyed any of the con- 
solation which faith in the all-enduring love of Our Blessed 
Lord alone can give, he would appear to have passed to 
God’s Judgment Seat quite as poor in good deeds as one 
of the old Greek pagans he so much admired. 


Wa ter Dwicnt, S. J. 


REVIEWS 


Medical Proof of the Miraculous. 
Harding and More. 

The essentials of Christianity are today the battleground of re- 
ligious controversy and not the least among these disputed points 
is the question of miracles. “ Miracles cannot happen, and so 
they did not happen and thus the New Testament narrative is 
untrustworthy.” So speak the rationalists. There are many 
ways of answering this unwarrantable dogmatism. Dr. LeBec, 
Honorary Surgeon of St. Joseph’s Hospital, Paris, and Presi- 
dent of the Bureau of Verification, Lourdes, has chosen one way. 
Miracles do happen, are happening now. Therefore they can 
happen. The learned doctor’s book is a splendid synthesis of 
medical knowledge, accurate observation and scientific presenta- 
tion. Certain cures cannot be explained except by God’s inter- 
vention. New matter, hitherto non-existent in the body, sud- 
denly appears in a quantity which could not be produced by that 
same body, or old morbid matter disappears instantly in such 
quantities that no physiological function of any or all the organs 
can explain it. The author’s argumentation is solid and so easily 
progressive that those not trained in medicine can follow him as 
he lays down each element of his proofs. The book deserves 
reading by all interested in apologetics and philosophy. 

F. P. LeB. 


By E. Le Bec. London: 
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Mississippi Valley Beginnings. By Henry E. Coamsers, New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Planters of Colonial Virginia. By Tuomas JEFFERSON 
WERTENBAKER. Princeton: Princeton University Press. $2.50. 


The early history of the West is told in “ Mississippi Valley 
Beginnings.” French, Spanish, English and finally American 
pioneering goes to make a very readable story, The author has 
made use of much original material and has written accurately as 
well as interestingly. The chapter on the Louisiana Purchase and 
the weakness of the American title to the vast extent of territory 
embraced in tne purchase is of special interest to historians. 
This is a book that makes a worth-while contribution to true 
American history. 

The story of Virginia’s development into a prosperous colony 
and commonwealth destroys an old illusion that the ancestors of 
the “first families” were all planters and property owners. It is 
well for all concerned that the writer is a Virginian. With origi- 
nal documents as his guide Wertenbaker has written a book that 
will mean much to students of colonial history. G. C. T. 





Anatomy of Poetry. By A. Witt1aMs-E iis, New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 

Within the compass of a volume whose dimensions do not ex- 
ceed those of an ordinary text-book the writer has brought to- 
gether quite a number of thoughts which, in spite of their variety, 
are sufficiently connected or suggestive one of the other to just- 
ify their inclusion in a study of the anatomy of poetry. Much 
that is said is marked by shrewd discernment and genuine appre- 
ciation of poetic excellence. The chapters that treat of the poetic 
method and the demand for compression, of the relative merits 
of long and short poems, the importance of poetic suggestion in 
thought and not merely in words, and the imperative necessity on 
the part of the poet ever to bear in mind that he is addressing 
an audience and consequently has responsibilties he may not shirk, 
are very good. The discussion of “Art for Art’s Sake” could 
not, of course, be omitted in a work whose scope is so compre- 
hensive. The writer’s solution, however, is radically wrong. The 
history of literature is a clear witness that any poem that defends 
a violation of the ethical code owes whatever longevity it may 
claim, not to its uncleanness, but to the haunting music of its 
verse, the richness or delicacy of its imagery, or some other 
inherent excellence. 5, me. 





The Words of Our Lady. By FatHer WittiAm Hawnty, 
O.S.F.C. New York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $1.35. 


Life Everlasting. By the Rr. Rev. Joun S. VaucHan. New 
York: P. J. Kenedy and Sons. $2.75. 


We are all anxious to keep our memories well stored with the 
sayings of those we love, and thus Father Hanly’s book will 
find a ready welcome from all who love Our Blessed Mother. 
Plainly, but appealingly, he records the few words the Gospel 
story contains, gives’ us the setting and draws a vital lesson 
therefrom. His deductions are not forced, nor does he strain 
the words to find a hidden meaning which might afford him an 
opportunity to drive home a moral he had previously chosen. 
The second book tells of our home beyond the grave and strives 
to let into our drab lives the sunshine from the shadowless land 
where God keeps company with His faithful friends and fills 
each nook and cranny of their being with a joy that knows no 
abating. We do not think enough about Heaven. If we read 
and meditate on the learned Bishop’s beautiful words, it will no 
longer be true that “Heaven is not as neighborly with us as 
with men of old.” o 
F. P. LeB. 
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Robinson Crusoe, Social Engineer. By HeNry E. Jackson. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

It is the author’s contention, stated boldly at the very outset, 
that in “ Robinson Crusoe” lie both the challenge to the funda- 
mental principles of modern industry and the solution of our 
industrial problems. The proposition is taken up in a scholarly 
manner and many authorities are advanced to demonstrate that 
Defoe in writing “ Crusoe” did not consciously write for children, 
but used the adventure motif merely as flesh to clothe a skeleton 
of moral and philosophical principles. Crusoe, it is pointed out, 
represents the type of man produced before the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The natural question then arises: “What kind of men 
are we producing today, and have we any regard for the dignity 
of man?” In the second division of his book Mr. Jackson traces 
the progress of labor through a century and a half and offers as 

“an explanation of our industrial strife two great revolutions with 
opposite basic principles, the American Revolution stressing the 
freedom of man, and the Industrial Revolution, accentuating man’s 
subjection to machinery. The third part is devoted to an outline 
of the policy necessary for the upbuilding of a new industrial 
America, and the abolition of the evils discussed in the preceding 
section. Written in an interesting literary style, the book should 
have a wide appeal even among those who will disagree with some 
of the author’s theories. J. S. O. 


Spiritism in Antiquity. By Lewis Bayies Paton, Ph. D., 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.50. 

Dr. Paton is a professor of Sacred Scripture at Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. His book does not deal with Spiritism in the 
sense of necromancy, but rather with the various beliefs among 
the ancient nations regarding the future life of the departed. While 
he has gathered much interesting information dealing with the 
notions of this future life entertained by such races as the ancient 
Chinese, the Egyptians, the Greeks and many lesser peoples, his 
most vital chapters explain the doctrines of the Scriptures and 
Christianity in an entirely rationalistic vein and are based upon 
the theory of an evolution from pagan superstitions. Thus, for 
instance, we are told that “the doctrine of the Satan” or the 
“English devil” is almost certainly a reflex. of the Persian Zo- 
roastrian doctrine of Angromainu or Ahriman, the “ Evil One.” 
The blood of Abel crying up from the ground at once suggests 
an adherence in the Scriptures to the ancient pagan belief of the 
connection between the soul and human blood. Thus evolutionary 
meanings are wrested from the most obvious expressions. For 
the rest it is easily possible to explain similarities between Scrip- 
tural beliefs and certain truths perceptible under the distortions 
of paganism by a common primitive Revelation and tradition 
which paganism still dimly preserved and confused with its own 
extravagant myths. It is gratifying, however, to note that the 
author ends with a strong defense of the Resurrection .of Christ 
where we would least expect such an attitude. J. H. 





Our Best Poets. By THroporeE Maynarp. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 

The author of this critical survey of the best poets, both Eng- 
lish and American of recent years, is well known to the readers 
of America to which he has contributed some fine verse. It is a 
poet, therefore, appraising the merits of brother poets, whom we 
meet in these pages. In his survey, besides such known figures as 
Alice Meynell, G. K. Chesterton, John Masefield, Lascelles Aber- 
crombie, Robert Frost and the Benéts, we find lesser lights less 
definitely catalogued in the map of the poetic heavens, as Ralph 
Hodgson, Ridgely Torrence, J. C. Squire, and W. H. Davies. 
For Mr. Maynard, G. K. Chesterton is the greatest of all these. 
The judgment may be surprising. When calmly reviewed, how- 
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ever, we think that Chesterton’s virility, his chivalric riding and 
tilting against the goblins of materialism and fraud, and his martial 
bugle calls to the spirit of romance deserve the award. To Alice 
Meynell the critic has not done full justice, and it is not fair even 
to his own sense of proportion or to the singer to say of her that 
he is “sick to death” of her “ Shepherdess.” The English poet- 
critic declares that contemporary American literature, rich in the 
story and the play, does not reach a high level in its lyrics. 
Their number, indeed, is legion; their intrinsic merit is not in 
keeping with it. Mr. Maynard speaks out his mind, not always 
perhaps with restraint, or balanced utterance, but with sincerity 
and vigor. l..cG @ 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 





The “Mind” —The Pasteur centenary fittingly claimed recog- 
nition in the Catholic Mind and so the issue of February 8 opens 
with an essay on the famous Catholic scientist by J. R. Mc- 
Cormack. “Common Life Among Early Catholics,” by the Rev. 
J. B. McLaughlin, O.S.B., follows and the issue closes with the 
correspondence, about “ Catholics and Their Beliefs,” between the 
Rt. Rev. B. J. Keiley, D.D., retired Bishop of Savannah, and a 
prominent Atlanta non-Catholic. The current number, for Febr- 
uary 22, includes two Roman documents. “ The Oriental Institute ” 
is a letter of Our Holy Father on the union of the Pontifical 
Oriental Institute with the. Pontifical Atheneum for Biblical 
Studies. The “Tercentenary of St. Ignatius and St. Francis 
Xavier” is a second letter to the General of the Jesuits on the 
spirit of these great Saints and the lessons to be learned from 
their lives. The issue closes with the “ Protest of the Catholic 
Bishops of Jugo-Slavia to the Serbian Government.” 





New Constitutions. —“ The New Constitutions of Europe” 
(Doubleday, $3.00) by Howard Lee McBain, Professor of 
Municipal Science, and Lindsey Rogers, Associate Professor of 
Government, both at Columbia University, is a valuable book for 
the student of modern history. 

In the introductory chapters principles of politics and law are 
discussed. Then follow the constitutions that have been the out- 
growth of the war and its aftermath. In addition to documentary 
material there are chapters on proportional representation, the 
bicameral system, cabinet and presidential government and foreign 
policy. Some of the constitutions published in this book have 
not appeared in English before. There is a very good index. 





Spiritual Reading. —“‘ The Priesthood of Christ” (Melbourne: 
W. P. Linehan), is a novena of sermons in honor of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus, delivered by the Most Rev. Patrick Phelan, D. D., 
Bishop of Sale. These discourses tell of the heinousness of sin, the 
love of Christ for the sinner and betray the heart of a Shepherd 
of God’s Church eager to help his flock to understand better the 
eternal Priesthood of our Lord——‘“ The Triumph of Love” 
(Herder, $3.00), by the Rev. Benedict Williamson, is an im- 
passioned plea for us to let the love of God have full sway in 
our lives. The author sums up the book well in his prologue: 
“This is a book for the lovers of Jesus, or at least for those 
who desire to love him; to others its language will seem forced 
and unreal, exaggerated and extravagant.” He leads us on through 
life and the mystic marriage of the soul with God until “ with 
eyes of eternal love she gazes upon the eternal Bridegroom.”—— 
“Retreat Conferences for Religious, First and Second Series,” 
by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Cox, O. M. IL, has been reissued by 
Benziger Brothers. The zealous Vicar Apostolic of the Trans- 
vaal offers much food for prayerful thought both for the time 
of retreat and for daily meditation——Nineteen delightful little 
legends of Our Lady with fanciful silhouette illustrations are 
gathered into the “Legenden unserer lieben Frau (Verbands- 
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Verlag weiblicher Vereine, Bochum, Germany), by Sibylla Eickel- 
boom.—*In the Home of the Martyrs” (Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America), by the Very Rev. James A. Walsh, 
M. Ap., is a book that will thrill any one who has a spark of 
love for Christ or zeal for the spread of his Kingdom, as it 
brings him inio intimate contact with the homes of heroes and 
martyrs. The papers are written in a familiar style which is 
edifying and instructive‘ The Anchoress’s Window” (Her- 
der), by a Nun of Tyburn, is a collection of stories which read 
like leaves from a medieval chronicle of some old monastery, each 
tale a parable, teaching its lesson by force of example. This 
book will make excellent spiritual reading for both religious and 
layman. 





Catholic Plays.—“ What Doth It Profit” (Herder), by the Most 
Rev. Alban Goodier, S. J., Archbishop of Bombay, is a very edi- 
fying four-act play, based on the life of St. Francis Xavier. It 
would suit boys in high school———“ The Lost Ring” (Pustet, 
$0.50) by the Rev. A. Klarman, A. M., is a play for school com- 
mencements. It calls for a great deal of natural activity in the 
children but is rather marred by many petty quarrels. The music, 
by C. A. O. Korz, ($0.75), is very pretty and unusual_——*“ God’s 
Wonderland” (Longmans) is a delightful Christmas masque, 
with a simplicity that is charming. The little ones, with their 
vivid faith, will delight in its reproduction———“ Thy Will Be 
Done,” is a four act play for Catholic parishes by the Rev. Walter 
E. Kelly, A. M., S. T. B. (Letzkus, Jenkins Arcade, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.). If the actors be alert and equal to their parts this play 
will edify and instruct the audience. A zealour pastor, a busy 


Catholic father and his worldly wife and children are the main 
characters in the sketch. 





Moral Theology —‘ Epitome Theologiae Moralis” (Subirana) 
by Father Ferreres, S.J., comes to us in its third Latin edition. 
Seventeen thousand copies of the first and second editions have 
already been exhausted. These facts bespeak the intrinsic worth 
of this little book, which is now as complete and handy an 
epitomized Moral Theology as can well be imagined. If fault can 
be found, it must be with the quality of the paper, which is so 
thin that the page is very easily torn. To priests this book will 
prove a real boon in solving rapidly the problems which arise 
almost daily in their work.——“ Acute Cases in Moral Medicine” 
(Macmillan, $1.25), by Father Edward F. Burke, professor of 
theology at St. Mary’s Seminary, Cleveland, is divided into two 
parts, the first devoted to the temporal interests of the mother and 
child; the second directed to the spiritual concerns of both. The 
booklet is intended for the use of nurses, but the language is 
suited rather to theological students, and assumes many points of 
which the average nurse lacks knowledge. The part which deals 
with the soul is more practical for its intended audience ,though 
some of the doctrine inculcated is at variance with that of many 
theologians; for instance, concerning administration of Baptism 
to patients who are dying in a comatose condition. At times too 
the writer seems to slip a point or two in medicine. 





With English Catholics. —‘ Social Catholicism in England” 
by Dr. Karl Waninger, translated into English by Father Charles 
Plater, S.J.. M.A., is a succinct and comprehensive account of 
social Catholic action in England since the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. It traces the influence of Catholicism in the de- 
velopment of the socialistic idea and upon the whole of English 
intellectual life. There is an excellent summary of the Oxford 
Movement, and Cardinal Manning’s splendid work as the laboring 
man’s champion. This account of Catholic Social Reform in 
England at the present time shows the progress and splendid 
fruits of these efforts which have resulted in the establishment of 














Catholic Social Settlements and organizations for the care of the 
young, the sick, and the poor throughout the land. 





“Multum in Parvo.” —‘ A Corner in Celebrities” (G. G. Fetter, 
Louisville), by Alice Elizabeth Trabue, is the story of a neighbor- 
hood in Frankfort, Kentucky. From the small area of four city 
blocks, covering about four acres, “ have probably sprung,” writes 
the author, “more distinguished men than from any like area 
in the United States.” The disiinguished men consist of two jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court of the United States, nine United 
States Senators, two cabinet officers, seven Governors, six Con- 
gressmen, seven foreign representatives, three Admirals, and one 
Commodore, and, doubtless Colonels beyond computation. Miss 
Trabue tells an interesting story in admirable fashion, and the 
publisher has done his part by providing a handsome volume. 





Language.—“ The Making of Latin” (Macmillan), by R. S. 
Conway, will prove a veritable treasure-house for those interested 
in philology. Though there is little that is original, as the preface 
frankly states, yet the principles of the science of language are 
outlined in very readable fashion, and the influence of Latin on 
modern English and the Romance languages is very interestingly 
indicated——“ Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases ” 
(Crowell, $3.00), has been reedited and practically rewritten by 
C. O. S. Mawson, whose work on various dictionaries has rend- 
ered him peculiarly fitted for this work. With. his additions and 
modernizations, no writer or speaker ought ever to be “at a loss 
for a word.”———“ English Words and Their Background” (Ap- 
pleton, $2.50), by George H. McKnight, Ph. D., is the story of 
the origin of English words and an unfolding of the fossilized 
poetry, romance, and history hidden therein. The book is enter- 
tainingly written and yet conveys a deal of information. The 
chapters on “American English” and “Slang” are temperate 
and sound. , 





Novels.—“ The Middle of the Road” (Doran, $2.00), by 
Philip Gibbs, is a novel strongly descriptive of Europe after the 
war, both psychically, socially and physically. The hero, estranged 
by his wife, tries to remain true to his marriage vow, though 
publicly tempted, yet finally resolves to remarry, from which un- 
fortunate situation he is saved by the timely death of his new 
lover. 

“Wet Clay” (Talbot Press, Dublin), by Seumas O’Kelly, is 
at once instructive, interesting and uplifting. Mr. O’Kelly seems 
properly conversant with Irish types, but his presentation of 
American attitudes is erroneous. 

“Black Oxen” (Boni, $2.00), by Gertrude Atherton, is pre- 
vaded by an unhealthy atmosphere of sex. The book, is verbose 
and dull, and at times cynically and audaciously crude. The 
heroine, Marie Zattianny, is a blend of Circe, vampire and ma- 
chine, an unwomanly creation. 

“Romance of the Rabbit” (Brown) by Francis Jammes, is the 
title of a book of fables in which at times there is the coarseness 
and vulgarity of the peasant, bordering on the indecent and 
blasphemous. , 

“The King of the Snakes” (Sheldon Press), by Rosetta 
Baskerville, is a book from India, filled with folk-lore tales in 
simple language for little ones, who will surely enjoy the intimate 
talks with animals they have heard of but never seen. 

“The Speckled Bird” (Macmillan, $2.00), by Robert Cutler, is 
an interesting and well written story. The characters are sharply 
differentiated, but rather exaggerated. The tale ends suddenly, 
leaving the fate of the heroine uncertain. 

“Lochinvar Luck” (Doran, $2.00), by A. P. Terhune, is a 
tale to warm the cockles of every dog-lover’s heart. Not only 
Lochinvar but the story itself deserves the blue ribbon. 
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Sociology 
The Attack on the Judicial Veto 


HE Supreme Court’s decision in the child labor case, 

has inspired another concerted and revolutionary at- 
tack on our constitutional form of government, this time 
directed against the judicial branch. Groups spring up 
in unison here and there, as if controlled by some magic 
influence, demanding that the court be restrained in its 
powers. In an address before the American Federation 
of Labor in June, 1922, Senator La Follette severely criti- 
cized the Federal judiciary and questioned its right to de- 
clare unconstitutional an act of Congress. He charged 
the Supreme Court with usurpation and said he . would 
propose an amendment to the Constitution empowering 
Congress to override all decisions of the Supreme Court 
which nullified an act of Congres, or construed a law con- 
trary to the public policy declared by Congress. This is 
simply another way of destroying the Constitution, for 
without the Supreme Court the Constitution could not 
function. 

But we are not so much concerned here with what the 
Senator says. It is not new. What astonishes us is that 
such, doctrine should be received with favor in a body 
composed of people whom the Constitution was designed 
to protect also, and who need the protection of the Supreme 
Court in preserving their liberties, individually and col- 
lectively. The framers of the Constitution well understood 
what the “Imperial State” meant. They had been the 
victims of tyranny, and when it fell to them to draft a new 
form of government they were particular to design, as far 
as was humanly possible, a system that would prevent 
tyranny. They knew very well that a ruthless majority, 
or a well organized minority, as well as a single despot, 
could practise tyranny, so they drafted a written or rigid 
Constitution which formed a government with limita- 
tions, specifying exactly the powers that could be exercised 
under it ; a Constitution which placed a check upon tyranny 
and protected all citizens alike. No deeper students of 
government ever assembled than those men who met in 
the Constitutional Convention. They were not only well 
versed in the English form of government from which 
they inherited many of their ideas, but they were familiar 
with the ancient democracies and their weaknesses. Con- 
sequently, if their new scheme of government was to suc- 
ceed, the weakness in the ancient republics must be over- 
come and some independent body, free and untrammeled, 
be created by the Constitution with the power to interpret 
and enforce its provisions. Otherwise, there could be no 
guarantee of fair and equal treatment to every citizen, and 
tyranny would soon prevail. 

This was to be a government of laws and not of men. 
On this point the members of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion were all agreed. The Supreme Court has kept it so. 
It has also kept the executive and legislative branches 
within the limits specified by the Constitution, and it has 
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insured the protection of the Constitution to every class 
of people. For this it was designed and that it might carry 
out its purpose and perform its duties free and untram- 
meled, the members were given a life-tenure, thus insur- 
ing their independence of both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches. The English did this very same thing after 
the revolution of 1688, when they made the judiciary free 
and independent of the King and established a tribunal 
of justice to which the people could appeal for protection. 

Hamilton said in the Federalist that, ‘‘ the complete in- 
dependence of the courts of justice is peculiarly essential 
in a limited constitution.” He then tells us that the limita- 
tions specified by the Constitution can be preserved only 
through courts whose duty it is to declare all acts con- 
trary to its tenor void. “ Without this,” he wrote, “ all 
the reservations of particular rights or privileges would 
amount to nothing.” In the now historic case, Marbury 
vs. Madison, decided in 1803, the Supreme Court for the 
first time declared an act of Congress unconstitutional, 
and since that time it has never hesitated to say to Con- 
gress: “ Here is the limit of your authority, thus far shall 
you go and no further.” 

There is fast growing up in this country a school of 
thought which should cause considerable apprehension to 
all who love the Constitution and the liberties it protects. 
The members of this school differ with the framers of the 
Constitution, who held that every individual possessed cer- 
tain natural and inalienable rights which could not be in- 
terfered with. This new school of political philosophy 
would cast these sacred principles to the wind; it would 
fix standards for marriage and divorce, invest the Federal 
Government with absolute power to educate the child, and 
authorize it to do many other things expressly forbidden 
by the Constitution. To carry this plan into effect more 
quickly this school would deprive the Supreme Court of 
the right to declare unconstitutional any legislation passed 
by Congress, even though such legislation were explicitly 
forbidden by the Constitution. Hence the Constitution is 
not popular with those who would destroy the inalienable 
right of the citizen, and inflict their own autocratic views 
upon the public. The Supreme Court is less popular be- 
cause it stands as a solid wall behind the Constitution. 
For this reason the Supreme Court should not only be 
prized by every lover of American freedom, but every 
American should take a fearless and open stand in its 
defense. That great student of government, the late Am- 
bassador Bryce in paying a tribute to the Supreme Court 
wrote: “Few American institutions are better worth 
studying than this intricate judicial machinery, few deserve 
more admiration for the smoothness of their working, few 
have more contributed to the peace and well being of 
the country.” 

The very foundation-stone of our Government is the 
Supreme Court. It is the one body under the Constitu- 
tion that guarantees the perpetuity of our institutions. It 
throws the mantle of protection around majority and min- 
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ority alike. It makes for the continual happiness of the 
people, and hence it must be left free and untrammeled 
in interpreting our laws and enforcing the guarantees of 
the Constitution. 

There are many organized groups working today to 
bring about an organic change in our present form of 
government. They claim that the Constitution is not flex- 
ible enough, that it is an obstacle to new ideas and schemes, 
forgetting that democracies cannot endure if they are 
ever responsive to the moods and impulsiveness of an un- 
thinking and untrained electorate. Weaken the powers of 
the Supreme Court and very soon profane hands will so 
mutilate the Constitution that every vestige of liberty will 
be destroyed. To state it more forcibly, deprive the Su- 
preme Court of any of the powers which it was designed 
to exercise, and you at once nullify the effect of the Con- 
stitution. Joun McGuinness. 


Education 


The Enriched Curriculum 

Y friend, the newsdealer at the corner, is a Rus- 

4 sian Jew with all his tribe’s appreciation of the 
worth of a good education. His youngest boy is a junior 
in a local high school, and next year will matriculate, with 
a thousand of his blood and creed; at City College. It 
has been a hard pull to keep him at school, but while the 
sacrifice was willingly made, Solomon, senior, has of late 
given utterance to some haunting doubts. “ They learn 
him lots of things,” he confided to me the other day, “ but 
I think they don’t learn him good.” In substance, Solo- 
mon agrees with Dr. Pritchett and Mr. Dooley. The “ en- 
richment of the curriculum ” has been a magic phrase for 
two decades, but, as Dr. Pritchett writes in the current 
report of the Carne:ie Foundation, the alleged enrichment 
is one of the factors which makes our modern educational 
system both expensive and ineffective. Our learned doc- 
tors of philosophy and pundits in pedagogy knew but one 
way of “enriching” a curriculum, and that one way was 
to add something to it. So we added and added, under 
expert advice, and revelled in sloyd, and raffia and clay, in 
folk-dancing, advertising, hat-making and typewriting, so 
that now Dr. Pritchett may justly remark “ The concep- 
tion that the public school is an agency in which any child 
may be taught any subject is fundamentally unsound, and 
leads to expense beyond any man’s ability to estimate.” 
In this new concept ‘ of what the school ought to be, 
and what it can accomplish for society,’ four factors con- 
tributing to the constantly increasing cost of public edu- 
cation, are found. The first, according to Dr. Pritchett, 
is the belief that formal education is the one way to 
advancement, as well as “the panacea for all social and 
political disorders.” Next, in accordance with this belief, 
we have admitted large numbers of ill-prepared pupils to 
our high schools and colleges. The third factor is the 
inroduction of vocational training into the high school, 














and the fourth is the “enrichment of the curriculum.” 
Were we sure that what we pay for were worth buying, 
we might make shift to meet the expense, for a good edu- 
cation is beyond price. But we are beginning to feel un- 
certain. Years ago, that keen critic of American life, 
Peter Finley Dunne, in his account of Mr. Dooley’s visit 
to Mary Ellen’s classroom, pointed out that it was easily 
possible to weaken a curriculum by striving to enrich it. 
In this school Mr. Dooley found some of the children 
molding dachshunds out of mud, and wiping their hands 
in their hair, others carving goats out of cardboard, some 
singing, some sleeping, a few dancing, while “ wan la-ad 
was pullin’ another la-ad’s hair.” “ School shud be made 
pleasant for th’ childher,” remarks Marry Ellen, in ex- 
planation of this apparent disorder. ‘* Well, oh, well,” re- 
joins Mr. Dooley, “ times has changed since I was a boy,”’ 
and he proceeds with an impromptu examination : 
“Tommy,” I says, “spell cat,” I says. “Go to th’ divvle,” says 
the cherub. “Very smartly answered,” says Mary Ellen. “Ye 
shud not ask thim to spell,” she says. “ They don’t larn that till 


they get to colledge,” she says, “ an’ sometimes not thin,” she says. 


“And what do they larn?” says I. “Rompin’,” she says, “ an’ 


dancin’, and indipindance iv speech, an’ beauty songs, an’ sweet 
thoughts, an’ how to make home home-like,” she says. “ But whis- 
per, Mary Ellen,” says I, “don’t ye iver feel like bastin’ th’ seera- 
phims?” “ Th’ teachin’s of Freebull and Pitzloty is conthrary 
to that,’ she says. “But I’m goin’ to be married an’ lave th’ 


school on Choosdah th’ twinty-sicond iv Janooary,” she says, “an 
on Mondah th’ twinty-first, I’m goin’ to ask a few iv th’ darlins 
to th’ house an’,” she says, “ stew thim over a slow fire,” she says. 
There is enough truth in the caricature to make the 
criticism worth considering. Recoiling in horror from the 
“somewhat stiff and limited” curriculum under which 
every great man we ever had was trained—when he went 
to school at all—we so enriched the new course that it 
became more like a rack for suddenly distending the mind 
of the child, than an instrument which might be used as a 
means of normal development. The result was not con- 
centration, an essential factor in the educational process, 
but distraction, and the production of a generation which 
believed that a superficial acquaintance with a variety of 
topics was, on the whole, preferable to the mastery of a 
few. ‘To master something well,” writes Dr. Pritchett, 
“is the beginning of education,” if, of course, the sub- 
ject chosen is worth mastering. Yet the opportunity for 
mastery is destroyed when the schools push, pull and drag 
the child over a wide field of subjects, “ from “ typewrit- 
ing to psychology, all of which are assumed to be equally 
important.” In the words of my Jewish friend, “ they 
may learn him a lot of things, but I think they don’t learn 
him good.” “The high school curriculum of today,” 
writes Dr. Pritchett, and the criticism applies with almost 
equal truth to the elementary schools, “ reminds one of 
nothing so much as the extended bill of fare one finds 
in a country hotel. . . Yet out of all these offerings, 
one will find it difficult to secure a simple and wholesome 
meal.” And he adds: 
The high school of today has been transformed from a dis- 
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tinctively intellectual agency into one that offers instruction con- 
cerning every field of human knowledge, and assumes to pro- 
vide training for many vocations and professions. In the process, 
the notions of sincerity and thoroughness in education have been 
displaced by the idea that education can be had by the superficial 
knowledge of many subjects. . . Through the exaggerated en- 
richment of the curriculum, not only have numberless studies 
been added, but pupils have been led to believe that a superficial 
knowledge of many things could replace the intellectual discipline 
that comes from the mastery of a few things. (Report'of the 
Carnegie Foundation, p. 102.) 

When I ventured to say as much some eight years ago, 
I received from various sources, thumb-nail biographies 
which pictured me as one wholly blind to the immense 
value of the new curricula. But the criticism did not 
begin with me; to Catholic schoolmen Dr. Pritchett’s stric- 
tures will seem an ancient story. It is well, however, that 
the fundamental unsoundness of our over-burdened cur- 
ricula, is now becoming apparent to non-Catholic educa- 
tors. Within the last two or three years, many college 
presidents, notably Dr. Butler of Columbia and Dr. Hop- 
kins of Dartmouth, have earnestly discussed the need of 
teformed courses of study. Dr. Butler and others have 
even pleaded for a reconsideration of the old course in 
which some proficiency in Latin, Greek, English, mathe- 
matics, history, physics or chemistry, philosophy, and a 
modern language, was required from all candidates for the 
bachelor’s degree in arts. Unfortunately, however, it has 
not been noticed that the secular institutions, State or 
private, are making any notable efforts to effect a return 
to these requirements ; with hardly an exception, they have 
left the fight for the old course to the Catholic institutions. 

But let us hope that these veteran educators have not 
lifted their voices in vain. Dr. Montgomery, of the Uni- 
versity of California, was bold enough to declare recently 
that about 7,000 of the 10,000 students at that institution 
should be wielding either a pick or a frying-pan. They 
had not been properly prepared for college, he found, and 
he could discover no good reason why they should remain 
at college. If Dr. Pritchett’s criticism of the elementary 
and high school is justified, the blame for lack of prepara- 
tion should not be wholly attributed to Dr. Montgomery’s 
7,000. They are the inevitable product of an unsound sys- 
tem. “Are we to conduct an institution of learning,” 
asks the president of the University of Chicago, in his 
report for 1922, “or an amusement park?” Probably 
this saeva indignatio was kindled by the fact that during 
the year the University had been obliged to drop about 
ten per cent of its students for unsatisfactory work. But 
what would you? “As Father Kelly says,” to quote Mr. 
Dooley again, “ Children shudden’t be sint to school to 
larn, but to larn how to larn. I don’t care what ye larn 
thim so long as ’tis onpleasant to thim. "Tis thrainin’ 
they need, Hinnissy. That’s all.” But as long as the 
present chaos, introduced by “the enrichment of the cur- 
riculum,” remains, I fear we can hardly teach our chil- 
dren, or our collegians either, “ how to learn.” 
Paut L. Brake ty, S. J. 
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Note and Comment 


Death of 
W. Bourke Cockran 


EATH has sstilled the most eloquent tongue in 

America. On March 1, the Hon. W. Bourke 
Cockran, representative in Congress from the Twelfth 
New York district, died in Washington after an illness 
of a few hours. William Bourke Cockran was born in 
County Sligo, Ireland, on February 28, 1854, and came 
to the United States when seventeen years of age. In 
1876, he was admitted to the bar, and soon took high 
rank in his profession. That rank he never lost, but it 
was as an orator that he became a national figure. A\l- 
though occasionally looked upon with disfavor by the 
stalwarts of the party because of his deviations from party 
programs, his honesty of purpose could never be ques- 
tioned. Thus he supported McKinley in 1896 on the clear 
issue of the gold standard versus “free silver,” and re- 
turned to the Democratic party four years later to oppose 
the “imperialism” of the Republicans. He was a member 
of seven Congresses, but held no other public office. In 
recent years, Mr. Cockran was frequently called upon to 
represent Catholic interests in public meetings, and he 
hlled the commission with distinguished success. Few 
who heard him will ever forget his eloquent exposition of 
the Catholic doctrine of the Blessed Eucharist, given at a 
war meeting in Madison Square Garden in February, 
1918. In his personal life, Mr. Cockran was an example 
of a simple, fervent Catholic, most devout to the Blessed 
Sacrament, and active in the interests of the Third Order 
of St. Francis, and other Catholic societies. 





Illustrious Career of 
Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi 


HE country has>welcomed its new Apostolic Dele- 

gate, the Most Rev. Archbishop Peter Fumasoni- 
Biondi. He comes to us after a long and ripe experience 
in which he has acted as the representative of the Holy 
See to the Catholics of various nations. Mgr. Fumasoni- 
Biondi was born on September 4, 1872, at Rome. After the 
completion of his classical studies he entered the Roman 
Seminary, where his ecclesiastical studies were for a time 
interrupted by army service. His first appointment upon 
leaving the seminary was as professor of rhetoric in the 
classes of the College of the Sacred Congregation of Prop- 
aganda Fide. He next filled the position of minutante 
in the same Congregation. The minutanti derive their 
name from one of the duties attached to this office, which 
consists in writing drafts of the letters issued by the Car- 
dinal Prefect and the General Secretary of the Congre- 
gation. Equally noted for his talents and religious zeal 
he was appointed by Benedict XV, on November 14, 1916, 
to the position of Apostolic Delegate for India, and in 
the Consistory of December 4 of the same year was pro- 
moted to the titular archiepiscopal See of Dioclea. An 
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alumnus of the College of Propaganda, who knew Arch- 
bishop Fumasoni-Biondi while the latter was Apostolic 
Delegate in India, writes: 

While Apostolic Delegate he distinguished himself as a great 
diplomat and a man of rare virtue. Soon upon his arrival in 
India he took great pains to master the English language and 
succeeded so well that he was able to visit every part of the terri- 
tory under his jurisdiction, imparting to all the Apostolic Blessing, 
instructing the people with an untiring zeal in imitation of the 
great Apostle of the Indies, St. Francis Xavier, arousing in all 
new courage and enthusiasm, and urging all to cooperate in the 
conversion of schismatics and pagans. 

Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi took an active part in the 
Marian Congress, whose success was due in large measure 
to his encouragement and cooperation. He was also given 
the first official reception ever accorded a representative 
of the Catholic Church by the pagan kings of Malabar. 
His remarkable qualities and the success that attended his 
work rendered him dear to the people of India, but on No- 
vember 15, 1919, he was called to other fields of labor. 
[t was then that Pope Benedict XV appointed him Apos- 
tolic Delegate for Japan. Here, too, he gave renewed 
proof of his fitness for the delicate and important task 
entrusted to him, until, on June 16, 1921, he was recalled 
to Rome. Cardinal Laurenti, Secretary of the Congrega- 
tion of Propaganda Fide, has been raised to the cardinal- 
ate, and Archbishop Fumasoni-Biondi was to succeed him 
in this office. Finally, on December 14, 1922, he received 
his appointment to proceed as Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States. Catholics and non-Catholics extend to him 
a hearty welcome, for he comes to us as the messenger 
of peace and charity, in the name of Christ. 





Pope’s Letter to 

Cardinal Porapili 

HE Pope’s recent letter to the Cardinal Vicar of 

Rome was made the subject of a special circular sent 

to all his clergy by Cardinal Bourne. In this document, 

which so clearly defines the position of the Holy See, 
Pope Pius XI says: 

When, on the eve of the solemnity of Christmas, as an echo 
to the angelic message of peace promised to men of good will, 
We addressed to human society the paternal recommendation 
and affectionate wish for the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 
Christ, We manifested feelings of grief and anxiety, which were 
inspired by the sorrow of present evil and fear of those to come, 
both the deplorable heritage of the war. But We were very far 
from foreseeing that in so short an interval Our words would 
have been so lamentably confirmed. 

You, my Lord Cardinal, experience with Us the sadness and 
gravity of the present moment. Far be from Us the idea of taking 
sides in the questions that trouble the peoples. Yet, for all that, 
We can only reflect on and see with profound sorrow the specter 
that presents itself anew of conflagrations and their consequences? 
injuries and woes for individuals, families, cities, and provinces. 
If that deplorable sight seizes every heart with acute anxiety, how 
much more so does it seize Us, who feel that We are equally 
Father of all by the spiritual paternity inherent in Our Apostolic 
Ministry. 

We are without human means to hold back this accumulation 
of misfortunes, and We can only repeat the inspired and sup- 
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plicant invocation: O God, as We know not what to do we can 
only turn our eyes to Thee. 


The Holy Father then asks that the Faithful be invited 
to pray in union with him, “so as to secure that God, the 
author and lover of peace, may save afflicted humanity 
from fresh tribulations and bring back the people and the 
governments to thoughts of fraternity, justice, equity, and 
the love with which friendly understanding inspires them.” 
In this prayer we all should join. 





Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching 


URING its past seventeen years the Carnegie Foun- 

dation for the Advancement of Teaching has distrib- 
uted $9,939,676 in retiring allowances and pensions. These 
allowances, according to the official figures, were paid to 
1,020 persons, the maximum amount being set at $3,600, 
while the average paid has been $1,593. Of the total sum 
$787,000 went to former teachers of Harvard, $677,000 
to former teachers of Yale, $592,000 to former teachers 
of Columbia and $460,000 to former teachers of Cornell. 
The remainder was distributed among retired professors 
of eighty-five different institutions. The present standing 
of the fund is thus summarized: 

The total resources of the Carnegie Foundation now amount to 
$26,376,000, of which $15,192,000 belong to the permanent general 
endowment, $8,914,000 to a reserve fund to be spent in the retire- 
ment, during the next sixty years, of teachers now in associated 
institutions, $1,277,000 to the endowment of the Division of Edu- 
cational Enquiry, and $628,000 to a reserve fund to be expended in 
aiding universities and colleges to adopt the new plan of contrac- 
tual annuities. The investments are all in bonds. 

The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of 
America, established by a million-dollar gift from this 
same foundation to provide insurance and annuity pro- 
tection for teachers without overhead charges, has written 
1,519 insurance policies in 355 educational institutions and 
1,175 annuity contracts providing annual income at re- 
tirement. 





Catholic Schools in 

England and Wales 
DVERTING to the fact that in Scotland the num- 
ber of children at the Presbyterian schools has been 
rapidly decreasing while the pupils in the Catholic schools 
have increased beyond all expectations, the London Cath- 


olic News Service adds: : 

Something of the same nature seems to have happened in the 
denominational schools in England and Wales, according to the 
official figures issued by the Board of Education. The Church 
of England has the largest number of denominational schools and 
consequently of pupils; next come the Catholics, and then the 
Wesleyans and the Jews. Yet over a given period, so the official 
statement declares, the Catholic schools show an increase of 14,000 
in the number of school children, while the other denominations 
show substantial decreases: the Church of England schools a 
shrinkage of 116,000, the Wesleyans of 10,000, and the Jews 2,000. 


About 2,250,000 children are receiving education in the 
denominational schools of England and Wales, and it ap- 
pears that nearly one-sixth of these are in Catholic schools. 
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